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The Unit of the World. 


HE quarrel of Art with Nature goes on apace. The 
painters have long been talking of “selecting,” then of 
“rejecting,” or even, with Mr. Whistler, of “ supplanting.” And 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, in the witty and delicate series of inversions 
he lately headed “The Decay of Lying,” declares war, with all 
the irresponsibility naturally attending an act so serious in the 
history of the world. He seems to affirm that Nature is less 
proportionate to man than is architecture ; that the house is 
built and the sofa is made measurable by the unit measure of 
the body ; but that the landscape is set to some other scale. 
“T prefer houses to the open air. Ina house we all feel of the 
proper proportions. Egotism itself, which is so necessary toa 
proper sense of human dignity, is absolutely the result of 
indoor life.” 

Nevertheless, before it is too late, letus assert thatthough Nature 
is not always clearly and obviously made to man’s measure, he is 
yet the unit by which she is measurable. The proportion may 
be far to seek at times, but the proportion is there. Man’s 
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farms about the lower Alps, his summer pastures aloft, have their 
relation to the whole construction of the range; and the range 
is great because it is great in regard to the village lodged in a 
steep valley in the foot hills. The relation of flower and fruit to 
his hands and mouth, to his capacity and senses (we are dealing 
with size, and nothing else), is a very commonplace of our con- 
ditions in the world. The arm of man is sufficient to dig just as 
deep as the harvest is to be sown. And if some of the cheerful 
little evidences of the more popular forms of teleology are apt 
to be baffled, or indefinitely postponed, by the retorts that suggest 
themselves to the modern child, there remains the subtle and 
indisputable witness borne by art itself: the body of man com- 
poses with the mass and the detail of the world. The picture is 
irrefutable, and the picture arranges the figure amongst its natural 
accessories in the landscape, and would not have them otherwise. 

But there is one conspicuous thing in the world to which man 
has not served as a unit of proportion, and that one thing is a 
triumph of that art of architecture in which Mr. Oscar Wilde has 
confidence for keeping things in scale. Human ingenuity, in 
designing St. Peter’s on the Vatican, has achieved this one 
exception to the universal harmony—a harmony enriched by 
discords, but always on one certain scale of notes—which the 
body makes with the details of the earth. It is not in the land- 
scape, where Mr. Oscar Wilde has too rashly looked for con- 
tempt and contumely, but in the art he holds precious as the 
minister to man’s egotism, that man’s ego is defied. St. Peter’s 
is not necessarily too large (though on other grounds its size 
might be liable to correction) ; it is simply out of relation to the 
most vital thing on the earth—the thing which has supplied 
some secret rod to measure the waves withal, and the whales, the 
sea-wall cliffs, the ears of wheat, the cedar branches, pines, and 
diamonds, and apples. 

Now Emerson would certainly not have felt the soft shock 
and stimulus of delight to which he confesses himself to be 
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liable at the first touch of certain phrases, had not the words in 
every case enclosed a promise of further truth and of a second 
pleasure. One of these swift and fruitful experiences visited him 
with the saying—grown popular through him—that an architect 
should have a knowledge of anatomy. There is assuredly a germ 
and a promise in the phrase. It delights us, first, because it 
seems to recognise the organic, as distinct from the merely con- 
structive, character of finely-civilised architecture; and next, it 
persuades us that Vitruvius had in truth discovered the key to 
size—the unit that is sometimes so obscurely, yet always so 
absolutely, the measure of what is great and small among things 
animate and inanimate. And, in spite of themselves, the archi- 
tects of St. Peter’s were constrained to take something from 
man; they refused his height for their scale, but they tried to 
use his shape for their ornament. And so in the blankest dearth 
of fancy that ever befel an architect, they imagined human beings 
bigger than the human beings of experience ; and by means of 
these, carved in stone and inlaid in mosaic, they set up a relation 
of their own. The basilica was related to the colossal figure (as 
a church more wisely measured would have been to living man), 
and so ceased to be large; and nothing more important was finally 
achieved than the transposal of the whole work into another 
scale of proportions—a scale in which the body of man was not 
the unit. The pile of stones that makes St. Peter's is a very 
little thing in comparison with Soracté; but man, and man’s 
wife, and the unequal statures of his children, are in touch with 
the structure of the mountain rather than with that of the church 
which has been conceived without reference to the vital and 
fundamental rule of his inches. 

Is there no egotism, ministering to his dignity, that man, having 
the law of the organism of the world written in his members, can 
take with him, out of the room that has been built to accord with 
him, into the landscape that stands only a little further away? 
He has deliberately made the smoking chair and the table; there 
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is nothing to surprise him in their ministrations. But what pro- 
founder homage is rendered by the multitudinous Nature going 
about the interests and the business of which he knows so little, 
and yet throughout confessing him! His eyes have seen her, and 
his ears have heard, but it would never have entered into his heart 
to conceive her. His is not the fancy that could have achieved 
these woods, the little flush of summer from the innumerable 
flowering of grasses, the cyclic recreation of seasons. And yet 
he knows that he is imposed upon all he sees. His stature gives 
laws. His labour only is needful—not a greater strength. And 
the sun and the showers are made sufficient for him. His 
furniture must surely be allowed to pay him coarse flattery in 
comparison with the subjection, yet the aloofness, of all this 
wild world. 

This is no flattery The grass is lumpy, as Mr. Oscar Wilde 
remarks with truth; Nature is not man’s lacquey,and has no pre- 
occupation about his more beurgeots comforts. These he 
gives himself indoors ; and who prizes, with any self-respect, the 
things carefully provided by self-love? But when that favouche 
Nature, who has never spoken to him, and to whom he has 
never had the opportunity of hinting his wishes or his tastes— 
when she reveals the suggestions of his form and the desire 
of his eyes, and amongst her numberless purposes lets him 
surprise in her the purpose to accord with him, and lets him 
suspect further harmonies which he has not yet learnt to under- 
stand—then man becomes conscious of having received a token 
from her lowliness, and a favour from her loveliness, compared 
with which the care wherewith his tailor himself has fitted 
him might leave his gratitude cool. 

ALICE MEYNELL. 
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Daybreak. 


CHAPTER VI. 


PRESENTIMENTS. 

R. GRANGER’S family took the full benefit of their 

holiday at the seaside. They rose before the lark, 

and watched the days come in: radiant, solemn mornings, all 

light and silence ; tender, mist-veiled dawns, less like day than 

a dream of day; and angry, magnificent sunrises, blazing with 

stormy colours all over the sky, soon to be quenched in a fine 
grey fall of rain. 

They lay in hammocks slung out under the pine-trees, till 
nature adopted them for her own, and little wild creatures came 
and went about them unscared. 

“ Margaret,” Mrs. Lewis called, one day, out of her hammock 
over to the other, “you remember how the foxes went to St. 
Francis—wasn’t it St. Francis ?—and held out their paws to 
shake hands with him, and said, ‘How do you do, St. Francis ?’ 
and he gave them his hand, and said, ‘How do you do?’” 

“TI remember nothing of the kind,’ was the indignant reply. 
“But I know that Robinson Cru——” 

“O fie!” cries the little lady. “Why won’t you own that my 
legend is beautiful and sublime, whether true or not? And it 
will be true when the kingdom comes for which all good people 
pray. For the last hour I have been trying to get acquainted 
with a squirrel ; but just as I thought that he understood me, 
and as I was about to offer my hand to him, the little wretch 
darted away. At this moment he is perched in the very top 
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of a pine-tree, and peering down at me as if I were a hyena. 
Alas !” 

They wandered on the beach at evening, singing, talking, 
silent; or if in merry mood, skooning little flat stones over the 
water, and counting how many wave tips they would trip before 
falling. | 

“Mon amant maime—un peu—beaucoup—passtonnément—pas 
du tout!” laughed Mrs. Lewis, seeing Miss Hamilton counting 
to herself. “You must only try that oracle in flower petals, my 
dear. To count it in salt water signifies tears.” 

Sometimes they floated out in the harbour, and felt the fresh 
breath of the ocean, while the treacherous waters lapped and 
fawned, and gurgled about the bows of their boat, and overhead 
the sky was thick with stars. 

All this was not with the ladies mere idle pleasure, but was 
as seriously planned as it was heartily enjoyed. They had 
resolved that whatever exciting discussions and differences the 
gentlemen should have abroad, at home they should find nothing 
but peace. Politics were banished ; and they sometimes even 
restrained their impatience to hear the war news when they sus- 
pected that the relation was likely to produce any unpleasant 
entanglement. Without being religious, they yet had some 
perception of a pathway lying changeless and peaceful, far 
above parties and nationalities, and they felt that woman’s 
proper place is there. 

The gentlemen soon learned to submit to a restraint which 
they would never have imposed on themselves. When they 
stepped out at the little station near their cottage, their dis- 
cussions were at an end. | 

“There is our flag of truce,” Mr. Lewis would say, pointing 
to the thread of smoke that showed, over the trees, Mrs. James’s 
kitchen fire just kindled to prepare their dinner. “Understand, 
Mr. Southard, I oppose both you and Louis, tooth and nail, and 
I'd like to fight it out with you now. But our time is up; and 
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there are three little girls behind the trees there who would 
break their hearts if we should go home with cross faces. Let's 
shake hands till next time.” 

The only news of which they could all speak fearlessly and 
with pleasure was what concerned Mr. Granger's cousin. 
Scarcely a week passed that did not bring some laudation of 
him. He was one of those men who, without effort, are always 
conspicuous wherever they go. Opportunities that others 
sought -with pain presented themselves unsought to him; and 
he had a gallant, dashing, and, withal, a lordly way that em- 
bellished even brilliant exploits. 

“Upon my word,” his cousin said, “at this rate it is not im- 
possible that he may be made lieutenant-general.” 

Mr. Southard was, perhaps, the hardest to keep within bounds, 
probably because he felt himself religiously obliged to “cry 
aloud and spare not.” But even he was subdued after a while. 
He seemed, indeed, too dependent on the ladies to willingly 
offend them. All the time he was not in town he spent in their 
company, unbending as much as was possible to him, that his 
presence might not be a restraint on their pleasures. He 
brought his books to the drawing-room, and had his special 
corner there, the “ lion’s den” he called it, with a slight touch of 
reproach in his voice, when he saw how the others kept away 
from its vicinity. He rendered himself agreeable in many ways. 
He read aloud to them, he played and sang for them, some- 
times he took the brush from Miss Hamilton’s hand, and helped 
her with a bolder line than she could achieve. 

“Tt takes a strong hand to give a fine stroke,” she said. 
“Where I would be delicate, I am only soft.” 

“Let me finish this for you, since the stippling is done,” he 
said, as she paused to contemplate a major-general reposing 
pacifically on her easel. “I will not touch the face. Say what 
you will, there is a softness and richness in your execution 
which I can never attain. I may havea fine or bold touch, but 
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it is hard. Shall I deepen this background a little? And may 
I intensify his shoulder-straps ? ” 

Margaret left her work to him, and, taking possession of his 
den, divided her attention between a book, and watching Dora 
at play with Aurelia outside. 

Since they left town the child had been set loose from all city 
restraints, and turned out to consort with bees and grasshoppers, 
harrowing the soul of Mrs. James by the number and heinous- 
ness of her soiled frocks and stockings, but drawing in full 
draughts of health. Both Dora and her father were bankers. 
But his bank in the city dealt in paper and svecie ; hers was a 
flower-bank. When she wanted him to buy her anything, she 
brought him buttercups, which were gold dollars with handles 
to them, and he scrupulously kept account and returned her 
change. No lover could wear in his buttonhole the rosebud 
presented by his lady’s hand with a more tender pride than this 
father cherished for the bunch of wild flowers given him by his 
little daughter. 

Mrs. Lewis approached the minister’s table, and began turn- 
ing over his books. “I don’t know anything,” she said, mourn- 
fully, opening a Greek copy of Homer, and passing her fingers 
caressingly over the little letters. “ Wasn’t it that poor Horace 
Binney— 


‘Doubly dead, 
In that he died so young,’ 

who writes of the ‘arrowy certainty of Grecian phrases? Woe is 
me! I cannot get at the point. I can only see the feathering.” 

Margaret looked up with an exclamation from the book in 
her hand. “Listen! Coleridge, a propos of having republished 
his earlier poems without correction, writes, ‘I was afraid of dis- 
entangling the weed for fear of snapping the flower.’ Snapping ! 
only a poet would have chosen that word. The flower-stem 
that you can szap must be of sudden and luxuriant growth, 
made up of water and colour, with just fibre enough to hold the 
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two together. As I read that, I thought instantly of a red tulip 
bursting up bright and hasty through the moist, warm mould. 
That sends me out of doors. I want to see weeds and flowers 
growing tangled together.” 

“Wait a little, and let me go with you,” Mr. Southard said. 
“ And meantime let Mrs. Lewis read us one of her poems, as she 
promised to do.” 

Mrs. Lewis had been for years one of those pretty lady writers 
of which the country is full, by no means an artist or dreaming 
of any such distinction, but writing acceptably to her friends, 
and sometimes pleasing a not too critical public. But she had 
abjured the pen from the day when a friendly publisher, mean- 
ing to compliment her, issued a volume of “ Extracts” from her 
writings. 

“A volume!” she cried in dismay. “Why not a _ bottle? 
There were my poor little fancies torn from their homes and set 
up in rows, like flies and moths transfixed on pins. I shuddered. 
I wrote no more.” 

“T forgive you for asking me,” she said to Mr. Southard. “I 
dare say you want to hear my rhyme, and will think it very 
pretty.” And she read :— 


“BEATING THE BARS. 


**O morning air! O pale, pure fire! 
Wrap and consume my bonds away. 
This stifling mesh of sordid flesh 
Shuts in my spirit from the day. 


Through sudden crinks the radiance blinks, 
And drives the winged creature wild. 
She hears rejoice each ringing voice, 
She guesses at each happy child. 


In fleeting glints are shining hints 
Of freer beings, good and glad ; 
Her dream can trace each lovely face, 
Each form, in lofty beauty clad. 
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She hears the beat of joyous feet 
That break no flower, fear no thorn ; 
And almost feels the breeze that steals 
From out the ever-growing morn. 


She hears the flow of voices low, 

And strains to catch the half-known tongue. 
She hears the gush of streams that rush 

Their thrilling waters into one. 


With longing sighs, her baffled eyes 
She sets where burn the unseen stars. 
With frantic heats her wings she beats, 
And breaks them on the stubborn bars. 


‘O light !’ she cries, ‘unseal mine eyes, 
Or blind me in thine ardent glow. 

O life and breath! O life in death! 
O bonds! dissolve, and let me go. 


Let drop this crust of cankering rust, 
The only crown my brow hath won ; 
Shake off the sears of briny tears, 
And dry my pinions in the sun !’” 
“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed Margaret. 
“ My dear,” said Mrs. Lewis, “I do not mean it as a rule, but 
as an exception. That was written during my equinoctial.” 
Miss Hamilton waited for an explanation. 
“You don’t know it yet,” the lady continued, “but you will 
learn in time that every woman has her line-gale. It usually 
comes between thirty and forty, sooner or later, and is more or less 


violent. After that, we settle down and let the snows fall on us.”* 


Ending, she laughed a little; but there was a tightening of the 
lines about the mouth that showed at least remembered pain. 

Margaret, going out, stopped to look over Mr. Southard’s 
shoulder, drawn there by the absent, dreamy expression of his 
face. If he was painting backgrounds, she thought, what moun- 
tains of melting blue, what far-away waters, half cloud, half 
glitter, must be stealing to life beneath his hand ! 

He had placed a blank sheet on the easel, and was idly cover- 
ing it with fragmentary improvisations. Under the heading 
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of “synonyms” he had written “Cogito guia sum, et sum quia 
cogito,” the text illustrated by a drawing of a cat running 
round after her own tail. 

He drew steady, straight lines, crossing them off with won- 
derful regularity ; then some airy grace stole down to the tips 
of his firm white fingers, and the ends of the lines leaved and 
budded out, audacious tendrils draped the severest angles, and 
stars and crescents peeped through the spaces. Half impatiently 
he returned to geometrical figures; but pentagons grouped 
themselves to look like five-petaled blossoms or star-crystals of 
frost, and hexagons gathered themselves into a mosaic pave- 
ment whereon a sandalled foot was set. 

“This is the Nile,” he said, going over all with bold, flowing 
lines; “and here comes Cleopatra’s barge, the dusky queen 
dropped among her cushions, a line of steady glow showing 
under each lowered eyelid, cords of cool pearls trying in vain 
to press into quiet her untamable pulses. 

“This is a close-shut forest solitude, with a carpet of greenest, 
softest moss, whereon I lie like Danaz while the heavens shower 
gold on me.” 

Then, with a start, came recollection, and the rush-tip become 
an asp to the Egyptian, and the Greek was drowned in ink. 

“Come out!” he said abruptly. “ The air is close here.” 

“Will you come, Mrs. Lewis?” asked Miss Hamilton, looking 
back from the door. 

The lady shook her head in an exhausted manner. 

“Aura,” said Margaret, when they reached the veranda, ‘ will 
you come down to the beach with us?” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Aurelia, gently, “I do not care 
to go.” 

Miss Hamilton’s eyes flashed a little impatiently. She did 
not like the way in which they withdrew themselves when she 
was with Mr. Southard. But after going a few steps, she glanced 
back at Aurelia, and the two smiled. At the moment it struck 
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her that there was something new in Miss Lewis’s expression, 
an unusual seriousness and dignity under her sweetness. 

The day was sultry, but otherwise perfect, the green as fresh 
as in spring, the harbour purple and sparkling, and the sky a 
deep azure, except where a rim of darkness lay piled around the 
north and west, cloud-peaks and cliffs showing as hard and 
sharp as if hewn of stone, but illuminated now and then by 
lightnings that stirred uneasily within them, changing their 
dense shadows to molten gold, or leaping in dazzling crinkled 
flashes from point to point. It seemed a gala day of nature, so 
wide, so brilliant, so consciously beautiful was everything. 

“*Visibly in His garden walketh God!’” quoted Margaret, 
looking abroad with delight. 

“The god Pan, you mean,” said the minister, whose little 
sparkle of gaiety seemed to have been suddenly extinguished. 

“The Creator pronounced His work good,” she said. 

“Yes; but we have changed all that,” was the reply. “We 
have put the heart in the wrong place.” 

“ Moses and Moliére,” thought Miss Hamilton, amused at the 
juxtaposition; then added aloud, “Christ pointed to the lilies 
of the field.” 

“For a moral and a reproof, yes. He made them not a text, 
but the illustration of a text. This delight in inanimate nature 
is not harmful if subordinate to the thought of God ; otherwise 
itisalure. It leads to materialism, or to sentimental religion 
that is worse than none, since it bars the way to a true piety.” 

Margaret made no reply. In spite of herself, his remarks 
depressed her, and cast some faint shadow over the beauty of 
the scene. 

“The breakers are coming in,’ Mr. Southard said presently, 
in a tone of voice that showed his regretful sense of having 
been disagreeable. “ We shall have a tempest.” 

They had reached the shore, and stood looking off over the 
water. The liquid emerald wave they watched came rolling 
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toward them, paused an instant, then rose and flung itself at 
their feet, rustling away in foam and sliding, silky water, no 
longer a breaker, but a broken. 

“Mr. Southard,” Margaret said after a minute, “you know 
that I would like to be religious, if I knew how; but it doesn’t 
seem possible. I am like one who, in the dark, wanting to get 
into a house, knocks all about the walls without finding a door. 
I am trying—in a sort of way——.” She hesitated. What 
would he say if he knew in what way she was trying ? 

“Give up all,” he said; “forget self ; and think only of God.” 

“What you propose to me is not a path, but a pedestal!” 
she exclaimed, turning from him to go back to the house. 
“And I am not marble.” 

He followed her, looking both hurt and annoyed. Outside 
the door she stopped, and bending toward a little cluster of 
violets that grew there, shook a warning finger in their innocent 
blue eyes. “ Don’t look at me,” she said, “ you’re wicked !” 

“Do not give all your kindness to those who think only of 
your temporal welfare,” said the minister, hastily. “ Remember 
those also who care for your soul.” 

“Oh! why should I remember those who do me good for 
God’s sake?” said Miss Hamilton, coldly. “Let Him reward 
them ; I shall not.” 

There was no one in the drawing-room when they went in ; 
but they did not perceive that at first it was sodim. The sky 
had darkened rapidly, the clouds rolling up as if self-impelled ; 
for there was scarcely a breath of air stirring. A shadow had 
swept the sparkle off the water, and all the western view was 
shrouded in gloom. Southward a single point shone out like a 
torch amid the surrounding obscurity, a beam of sunlight drop- 
ping on it through a cleft cloud, and showing in a golden 
path visible across the heavens. Suddenly, like a torch, it was 
quenched, and all was darkness. 

Mr. Southard stood before an open window, with his hands 
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clasped behind him, and his clear eyes lifted heavenward. 
Margaret heard him repeating lowly, “‘Canst Thou send light- 
nings, and will they go, and will they return and say to Thee, 
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“Here we are? 

“ After all,” she said, “God is love. And however circum- 
stances may hem us in from each other, He looks down on all. 
Perhaps some day, lifting us, each after his own way, He will 
show us not only Himself, but one another, face to face. I 
think that there are more mistakes than sins in the world; and 
God is love.” 

“God is justice!” said the minister, austerely. 

His words were almost lost in a low rumble of thunder that 
curdled all about the heavens. Margaret stood beside him, and 
looked out at the piled-up blackness shot through by flying 
thunderbolts. 

“Ossa upon Pelion,” she said. “It is the battle of the gods 
over again, and Jove is everywhere, ‘ treading the thunders from 
the clouds of air.’ ” 

As she spoke a flash sprang from the north and a flash 
from the west, and caught in their glittering toils the grouped 
inky crests of the tempest, that for an instant stood out against 
the pale blue of the zenith, a stupendous, writhing Laocoon. 
Then the lightnings leaped from that height to the midst of 
the harbour, and stung the hissing waves till far and wide 
they quivered with a froth of flame. As they fell, the heavens 
seemed to burst in one awful report. 

There were cries through the house, and the whole family, 
servants and all, came rushing into the room. Mr. Southard 
was leaning against the wall, with both hands over his face. 
The shock had been severe, and for a little while he was 
stunned. 

“Are you hurt?” asked Aurelia, going to him at once. 

He recovered himself, and looked up. “No. Where is Miss 
Hamilton ?” 
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Miss Lewis drew back immediately, and showed him Mar- 
garet holding the frightened Dora in her arms and hushing 
her cries. 

“God be thanked!” he exclaimed. “ We have all escaped.” 

“ Are the skies falling ?” cried Mrs. Lewis. 

It seemed indeed as though they were. That thunder-clap 
had loosened the pent rain, and it came pouring down in floods, 
veiling them in greyness, the multitudinous plash and patter 
mingling with a sound like myriad chariot wheels driving over- 
head. 

They closed the windows, which immediately became sheeted 
with water, the servants went back to their places, Dora took 
courage, and ventured to uncover one blue eye, with which she 
looked askance at the window. Mrs. Lewis began to take an 
esthetic view of the matter, and Miss Hamilton a practical, 
which she carried out by setting herself to kindle a fire against 
the coming of the absent ones. They were sure to be drenched. 

She had wood brought, removed the pine boughs from the fire- 
place, and, kneeling on the hearth, began arranging the pile after 
the most scientific country fashion, miniature back-log, back- 
stick, and fore-stick, then the finished pyramid, sloping smoothly 
with the chimney. It was pretty enough to burn, built of birch, 
amber and golden-hearted, with bark of silver and cinnamon. 
Nothing else in woods so beautiful as those birch colours. 

Then it must be lighted with ceremony, being their first fire, 
their beltane a little belated. Fresh, drowned roses were 
snatched in out of the drip to crown the pyre, and the ladies had 
the temerity to despatch the minister, as officiating priest, with 
a wax taper, to bring sacred fire from the kitchen grate. Lucifer 
matches were not to be thought of. 

The lambent flame shone softly out through the chinks, then 
reddened and grew broader, tongues of fire lapped the sticks, 
and disappeared and reappeared, becoming bolder each time, 
blistering brownly the silvery bark, catching at the edges, and 
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rolling it up and off the sticks. Columns of milk-white smoke 
rose, propped by half-sheathed flames, and curled over, mimicking 
every order of convolution. 


Mr. Southard recited :— 


“«A gleam—a gleam from Ida’s height, 
By the fire-god sent it came, 
From watch to watch it leaped, that light, 
As a rider rode the flame.’ ” 


The smoke shut thickly down a moment ; then a broad blaze 
burst out, wrapped the logs, and began to devour them, roaring 
like a lion. 

The others gathered about the cheerful fire which was reflected 
in their faces ; but Margaret glanced out at the storm, then went 
up to the long chamber entry from which a window looked down 
the townward road, and began walking to and fro there, wringing 
her hands, and listening to the wind and the rain lash the windows. 
A sudden darkness and terror had settled upon her. It was more 
than that atmospheric influence to which many are susceptible, 
more than a mere vague impression of evil; it was a thought as 
clearly defined as if someone had that moment given it utterance 
in her hearing, and it held her like a conviction. Someone 
whom she knew was at that instant dying, or dead! 

Her hands grew cold ; she shook as with an ague fit. 

She had been too happy. She might have known that it could 
not last. She had known it. In all those happy months, had 
she not drunk every sweet moment with eager lips that had felt, 
and must again feel, the bitterness of thirst ? Had she not con- 
stantly said to herself, “It is too bright to last ” ? 

“T was not meant for earthly happiness,” she thought, wringing 
her hands. 

The walls shook in the clutch of the blast. Noises came up 
from the sea; and wild voices answered them from echoing 
rocks and from out the hollow woods. A great wall seemed to 
have risen between her and paradise, with a ceaseless swing of 
lightning guarding the entrance. 
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She fell on her knees and prayed, one of those terrible, voice- 
less prayers when the heart strains upward, but utters no petition, 
because it dares not think what it fears or what it desires. 

Leaning exhausted then against the window-frame, whom 
should she see but her great drenched hero striding down the 
road, no form but his, she knew, though a slouched hat covered 
his face, and a long cloak wrapped him from neck to heel. 

In a flash, the great wall changed its front, and now shut her 
inside paradise. She ran joyfully downstairs to open the door, 
and caught the wind and rain in her face, but caught also with 
them a smile. 

“Where is Mr. Lewis?” she asked, thinking of that gentleman 
by a happy inspiration. 

Mr. Granger stepped in and shook himself like a half-drowned 
Newfoundland dog. “Mr. Lewis stopped to drink General 
Sinclair’s health. He will come down in the next train.” 

“General ?” 

“Yes; Maurice is made a brigadier. He doesn’t have to 
climb the ladder, you see, the ladder comes down to him. And 
truly he is a gallant fellow. He goes in front of his men, and 
laughs at danger as he laughs at fortune.” 

“T’ve got a fire in the drawing-room for you,” she said. 

He looked at her smilingly, pleased at the childish delight in 
his coming which she did not try to hide. Why should she? 
“Have you? That’s pleasant. Now help me off with my cloak, 
I cannot unfasten that buckle at the back of the neck. Stand 
on the stair with the railing between us, that you may not 
get wet.” 

As she stood near him, she caught a sweet breath of English 
violets, 

“T brought them out for you,” he said, giving them to her. 
“See! not a stem is broken.” 

She ran upstairs to put the flowers in her chamber—they were 
too sacred to be shared with others—and coming down, entered 
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the drawing-room just after Mr. Granger. Presently Mr. Lewis 
appeared, and they had dinner. 

The conversation chanced to turn on presentiments; and since 
they were all in very friendly humour, Miss Hamilton told of her 
afternoon terror, making it as presentable as possible. “I 
suffered a few minutes of mortal fear,” she said. “I seemed to 
know that some dreadful accident had happened to one of the 
family. What is the meaning of those impressions that are often 
false, but sometimes true, and that come to us so suddenly, un- 
invited and unexpected ?” 

“They are the conclusion of which a woman is one of the 
premises,” Mr. Lewis said, in his rough way. “ Did you ever hear 
of a man having presentiments? Of course not. He may have 
if his liver is out of order ; not otherwise.” 

“T’m not bilious,” pouted Miss I{amilton. 

Mrs. Lewis had been listening with interest. She was one of 
those persons who believe that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamed of in most philosophies. Her hus- 
band called her superstitious. 

“T believe in those presentiments which come to us unex- 
pectedly,” she said. “We may know that they come from outside 
by the shock of their coming. We may not be clear. We may 
think that they point to the past or the present, when really they 
indicate the future. I think that what we call a truce presenti- 
ment is a communication from some outside intelligence.” 

Margaret started and looked uneasily at the speaker. Mr. 
Lewis regarded his wife with affectionate contempt. “There’s 
the woman who always wishes when she sces two white-faced 
horses coming towards her, and when she sees the new moon 
over her right shoulder, and who won’t wear an opal because it’s 
an unlucky gem, though it is her favourite. That’s the way with 
women. Their manner of arriving at conclusions is a caution to 
common sense.” 

Mrs. Lewis sugared her strawberries, and seemed to soliloquise. 
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“«Two wings are better than ten legs,’ says the butterfly to the 
caterpillar.” 

Mr. Granger good-naturedly came to the rescue. “It is my 
opinion,” he said, “that these excessively reasonable people make 
as many mistakes as the most imaginative, only their mistakes 
are not so obvious, though often far worse. They chill fresh 
spontaneous feeling, they damp enthusiasm, they wound hearts 
that they cannot heal. In ordinary matters, I set reason above 
all; but when we would measure the walls of the new Jerusalem, 
we must have a reed of gold, and it must be in the hand of 
an angel.” 

Mr. Southard had also his word to say in defence of woman 
against Mr. Lewis’s slighting remarks. But his scrious defence 
was more irritating than the others’ laughing attack. He spoke 
honourably, and often truly ; but in the tone of one who under- 
stands the subject, root and branch. The three ladies listening 
felt as if they were three primers with pretty pictures, and nice 
little good lessons in large print, which Mr. Southard had read 
with edification to himself in the intervals of more serious study. 

“Woman,” he said, “woman is——” And _ paused there, 
catching an impatient sparkle in Miss Hamilton’s eyes. 

“Oh! I know,” she exclaimed, with the stammering eagerness 
of a child who can spell a big word —“ I know what woman is! 
‘Hominis confusio. I—I read it in a book.” 

The minister sat silent and confounded. 

“T propose the health of General Sinclair,” said Mr. Lewis. 

After dinner the party gathered about the fire, and as it fell 
from flame to coal, told stories of hurricanes, and tornadoes, and 
shipwrecks, the fearful recitals intensifying their sense of comfort 
and safety. 

While they talked, the storm passed away, and there was only 
the sound of vines swinging against the panes, and the ceaseless 
murmur of the sea. When they opened the window, clouds of 
perfume came in. The sky was quite clear, and there was a 
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tinge of orange yet lingering in the west. In the east was a still 
brighter aurora, and the full moon, coming up, feathered with a 
crest of gold every crisp, bright wavelet. 

They all went out and strolled down to the beach. Every leaf 
and twig and blossom, and the long line of the eaves, were hung 
full of glittering rain-drops, and the grass shone as if sheathed in 


burnished silver. 
They sighed and were silent. A scene so lovely and peaceful 


is always like a rebuke. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“This monarch, so great, so powerful, must die, must die, must die.” 

‘Praise be to Him who liveth for ever.” 

DURING that whole summer there was a quiet, but potent, 
influence at work under Margaret Hamilton’s superficial life ; 
ever at work, yet silently, scarcely recognised by herself. The 
spark struck out by Mr. Southard in his anti-Catholic lecture 
was slowly kindling in the depths of her being. 

There was not a thought of controversy in her mind. As she 
read, one doctrine after another appeared, and showed its 
harmony with some need of hers; or if not needed, it was not 
antagonistic, like the pleasant face of a stranger who may become 
a friend. Fortunately, no person and no book had said to her, 
“You must believe ;” and so awakened opposition. Or if the 
obligation had been insinuated, she had not perceived it. She 
felt that it was for her alone to say what she must believe, as 
long as she invited truth generously, and was ready to accept it 
when it appeared to her with a truthful face. Of course, she was 
not one to make syllogisms at every step, and, being a woman, 
was not likely to think that necessary. She looked up to find 
one truth after another standing smiling and confident on the 
threshold of her heart, and as smilingly she bade them welcome. 
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Reason gave up the reins to intuition, and light came without a 
cloud. She realised nothing, till, startled by some outside call 
that woke a many-voiced stir of hitherto silent guests, she opened 
her eyes, and found herself a Catholic. 

The first emotion was one of incredulity; then followed delight, 
mingled with a fear which was merely the shadow cast by old 
bugbears that, looked at fearlessly in that new light, faded and 
fled like ghosts at dawning. Then all surprise faded away. She 
recognised her proper place. She was at home. 

But how to tell Mr. Granger! For she must tell him without 
delay. It was not an easy task. If he had suspected, perhaps 
she could have spoken ; but he never dreamed of the change in 
her. If the subject had been introduced, she must have spoken ; 
but for some reason, the “ Papists” were allowed to rest unscathed 
in the family conversations. It was the war; it was Gencral 
Sinclair, sabre in hand, riding into battle as if it were a /’te ; 
it was the weather, a whole month of persistent and most 
illogical rain, pouring down through west winds, through dry 
moons, through red sunsets, through every sign that should 
bring clear skies, Taurus being clerk of the weather, they con- 
cluded ; it was when they should go back to town—‘Not till the 
trees should resume specie payment,” was Mr. Granger’s pro- 
fessional dictum ; it was any and everything but theology. And 
so the weeks went past, and October came, and the story was 
not told. But he must know before they returned to town, for 
then she was to be baptised. 

Her uneasiness did not escape Mr. Granger, and in some 
measure it communicated itself to him. He perceived that she 
wished to say something to him, yet was afraid to speak. 

“After all,” he thought, “why should I wait for her to begin ? 
She is as timid, sometimes as much of a baby, as my Dora. 
I dare say it is some foolish thing, only fit to laugh at. I must 
help her.” 


It was Sunday. Mr. Southard was in town, Mr. and Mrs. 
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Lewis and Aurelia taking their farewell walk in the pine woods, 
for the family were to leave the seashore that week, and Dora 
was in the kitchen, hushing to sleep an interesting family of 
kittens. Miss Hamilton walked up and down the piazza, and 
Mr. Granger sat just inside one of the windows, looking at her. 
He saw that she occasionally glanced his way, and hesitated, 
and that with some suspense or fear, her face had grown 
very pale. 

IIc Icaned on the sill, as she came past, and regarded her 
anxiously. 

“You are not looking well,” he said. “I hope that nothing 
troubles you.” 

She came to him immediately, eagerly ; a faint smile just 
touching her lips, and fading again. 

“TI wanted to tell you; but I was afraid,” she said, speaking 


like one out of breath. 
“T am sorry that you are afraid of me. Have I ever given 


you reason to be ?” 

Margarct could not look at him, but leaned against a pillar 
near the window, and averted her face. 

“T was afraid only because you might think——’ 

She stopped. 

“My dear child, what a coward you are!” he exclaimed, half 
lauching. “You are worse than Dora. She had not such an 
air of terror when she broke my precious Palissy plate. Must 
I apply the thumbscrew ?” 

She turned toward him suddenly, and with a look stopped 
his raillery. 

“Would you be much displeased, Mr. Granger, if I should be 
a Catholic ?” she asked ; then held her breath while she awaited 


’ 


his reply. 
His first expression was one of utter astonishment. 
“Put you are not in earnest !” he said after a moment. “This 


is only a fancy.” 
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“Don’t believe that!” said Margaret. “I am so firmly a 
Catholic that I would die for the Faith. It has been growing in 
my mind a long time; and now the work is finished. I could 
not go back, even to please you, Mr. Granger. I must follow 
my convictions.” 

“Certainly,” he said, very quietly, looking down. “No one 
has a right to interfere with your convictions. Do you intend 
to become openly a Catholic, and leave your own church for 
that ?” 

“I do not know how to believe one thing and say another,” 
she replied. “I am to be baptised as soon as I go to town.” 

She seemed abrupt, almost defiant ; but it was only because 
she was weak. 

Mr. Granger drew himself up slightly. 

“Since your mind is so fully made up, and your arrangements 
perfected, there is, of course, no more to be said about the 
matter. I am surprised, since I have not been led to expect 
anything of the sort ; but I have neither the right nor the desire 
to control your religious opinions. Fortunately, conscience is 
free in this country.” 

“But you are displeased!” she exclaimed, tremulously ; for 
every word had fallen like ice upon her heart. 

“You cannot expect me to be pleased, since I am not a 
Catholic,” was the reply. 

Margaret sighed heavily under the first pressure of her cross. 
“You wish me to go away ?” 

He looked at her in astonishment. “Certainly not! When I 
say that I have no right or desire to interfere in your religion, I 
mean that I am not to persecute you or to make any difference 
with you on account of it. Nothing is to be changed unless 
you wish it.” 

She had expected him to ask some explanation ; but not a 
word more did he say. He seemed to think that the subject 


was disposed of. 
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His silence wrung her heart like the veriest indifference ; but 
he was not indifferent. He thought, “She has done all this 
without confiding in me, and tells me only when she must. It 
is not for me to question her. What I am to know she must 
communicate voluntarily.” 

She waited a moment, then turned slowly away, went in at 
the door, and upstairs to her chamber. 

When they met again, Mr. Granger tried to be quite as usual. 
He was even more scrupulously respectful than formerly. But 
she felt the chill of all that courtesy that had once been kindness. 
The next day she went to town and was baptised. The sooner 
the better, she thought. But, if she had expected any delight 
or conscious change to follow the reception of the Sacrament, 
she was disappointed. There was only that calm which follows 
the consciousness of being in the right way. The baptism was 
strictly private; no one present but the two necessary wit- 
nesses ; and after it was over, she took the train back to the 


country. 
“Everything is peaceful,’ she thought, walking through the 
silent woods, now burning with autumn colours. “Everything 


is sweet,” she added, as, coming in sight of the house, she saw 
little Dora running joyfully out to meet her. 

“When you come back, I’m glad all over,” said the child. 

That evening Mr. Southard came home alone, and with a very 
grave face. “I have bad news for you,” was his first greeting 
on entering the parlour. 

Mrs. Lewis started up with a cry. Miss Hamilton sank back 
in her chair. 

“General Sinclair is killed.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed both ladies. 

“They thought that some accident had happened to Mr. 
Granger or Uncle Charles,’ explained Aurelia, seeing the 
minister’s astonishment. 

“Some people never know how to tell bad news!” cried Mrs. 
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Lewis, her face still crimson with that first terrified leap of the 
heart. ‘“Can’t you see, Mr. Southard, that you ought to 
have begun by saying that our family were all well? Look 
at that girl! She is like a snow image. Oh! well, excuse me ; 
but you did give me such a start. Now tell us the whole, 
please. I am very sorry.” 

Poor Mr. Southard took his scolding with the greatest 
humility, but was so disconcerted by it that he could hardly 
finish the recital. 

Mr. Granger had received a telegram from Washington, and 
had gone on immediately to bring the remains of his cousin 
home for burial. He wished them to go into town, and have the 
house open for the funeral. General Sinclair’s wife was ill in 
Montreal, and could not be present. Mr. Granger had _ tcle- 
graphed to her before starting. 

They went to town the next day, and hastened to put the 
house in order ; and on the second day Mr. Granger arrived. 

It was impossible to have a private funeral. Mr. Sinclair had 
a host of friends, his reputation was a brilliant one, and he had 
died in battle. Military companies offered their escort, and the 
public desired to honour the dead by some demonstration. 
Finally, Mr. Southard opened his church, and consented to 
preach the sermon. 

One would have thought that some public benefactor had 
died. The church was crowded, and crowds lined the streets 
through which the procession passed. Many a great and good 
man has died, yet received no such homage. 

A military funeral is the sublime of mourning. We may not 
know whose memory is thus honoured, whose silence thus 
lamented ; but those wailing strains of music touch our heart- 
strings as the wind sweeps the wind-harp, and tears start at the 
obsequies of him whose name we never heard, whose face we 
never looked upon. Perhaps it is that requiem music mourns 
not that one man is dead, but that all men must die. 
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Mr. Southard had felt a temporary embarrassment as to the 
manner in which he should treat his subject. He could not hold 
the dead up as a model, for Mr. Sinclair had been an unbeliever 
and a man of the world. There was but one way, and that one 
was congenial to the speaker and welcome to the hearers. The 
man must be, as much as was possible, ignored in the cause. 

From the moment when the minister rose in the pulpit, the 
spirit in which he would speak was plain to be seen. His mouth 
was stern, there wasa steel-like flash in his eyes, and his voice 
was clear and ringing when he announced his text :— 

“And he said to Zebeeand Salmana: ‘What manner of men 
were they whom you slew in Thabor ?’ They answered : ‘They were 
like thec, and one of them as the son of a king? He answered 
them: ‘ They were my brethren, the sons of my mother. As the 
Lord liveth, tf you had saved them, I would not kill you. ‘And he 
said to Jether, his eldest son: ‘ Arise, and slay them.” 

There was a pause of utter silence ; then the minister extended 
his hands towards the open, flag-draped, flower-crowned coffin in 
front of the pulpit, and exclaimed, “One of them as the son 
of a king!” 

Instantly every eye was turned on that white and silent face, 
and the princely form extended there, superbly beautiful as a 
marble god. It seemed regicide to kill such a man. After that 
look, scarcely one present revolted at the tone of the sermon, 
which echoed throughout the vengeful call, “Arise, and slay 
them !” 

As the family sat that evening at home, trying to throw off 
the gloomy impressions of the day, and to talk quite as usual, 
the conversation, by some chance, turned on theology, and settled 
upon Catholicism. Mr. Granger, who had been sitting apart and 
silent, roused himself at that, and tried to introduce some other 
topic, but without success, Miss Hamilton was mute, feeling 
that her time had come. If only her friend were on her side, 
she would not have cared so much; but he was far from her. 


— 
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The coldness that had arisen between them at first had increased 
rather than diminished. Perhaps it was partly her own fault ; 
but it hurt her none the less. 

“The Papists are certainly gaining ground in this country,” 
Mr. Southard said. “We have hard work before us. They 
know how to appeal to the frivolous tastes of the times, as of old 
they appealed to the superstitious. Their music pleases opera 
goers, and their ceremonies amuse the curious. Worse than 
that, their sophistries deceive the romantic and the credulous.” 

“Oh! live and Iet live,” interposed Mr. Granger, hastily. 
“There are a good many roads to Heaven.” 

“The Son of God said that there was but one,” replied the 
minister. 

“Tf there is but one,” Mr. Granger said, rising, “he is a bold 
man who will say that he is right, and all the others wrong.” 

“ Are you a Catholic, Mr. Granger?” demanded Mr. Southard, 


with somc heat. 
“No,” was the reply ; “but some who are dear to me are 


Catholic.” 

Margaret’s heart gave a bound. She breathed an aspiration. 
Her time had come. She was sitting alone opposite them all, 
and they all looked at her as she leaned forward with a slight 
gesture that checked further speech. 

“T ama Catholic, Mr. Southard,” she said. “I was baptised 
this week.” 

The minister started up with an exclamation, the others stared 
in astonishment; but Mr. Granger took a step and placed 


himself at Margaret's side. 
O generous heart! She did not look at him, but she began 


to tremble, as the snow-wreath trembles in the sun before it 
quite melts away. 

“You cannot mean it!” Mr. Southard found voice to say. 

O joy! She was not afraid of him now. 


“Tam quite in earnest,” she replied. 
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He leaned against the table near him, too much excited to sit, 
too much overcome to stand unsupported. 

“You mean that you are pleased with. their ceremonies, 
that some of their doctrines are plausible, not that you accept 
them all, and pay allegiance to the Pope of Rome. It 
cannot be!” 

“T honour the Pope as the Head of the Church, and I can 
listen to no teacher of religion whom he does not approve,” was 
the reply. 

“My God!” muttered the minister. He stood one moment 
looking at her as if he saw a spectre, then turned away with 
drooping head, and went towards the door, staggering, so that 
he had to put his hand out for support. To the sincere but 
mistaken man it was as if he had seen the pit open, and one he 
loved drawn into it. 

The others sat silent and embarrassed, till Aurelia, bursting 
into tears, started up and left the room. 

Margaret glanced at Mrs. Lewis, and found that she had 
quite recovered from her surprise. 

“The programme seems to be flourish of trumpet, and evxeunt 
omues,’ the lady said. “But I mean to stand my ground. I 
don’t find you in the least frightful. You look to me precisely 
as you did an hour ago, only brighter perhaps. My only fear at 
this instant is lest we may have to tie you up to keep you out of 
a convent.” 

“| have no thought of a convent,” said Margaret. 

“Oh! well, I don’t see but we can get along with everything 
else. There’s fish on Fridays, and the necessity of holding one’s 
tongue occasionally. I think we can manage. Mr. Lewis, can 
you shut your mouth sufficiently to give an opinion ? ” 

Thus called upon, Mr. Lewis found voice. “What in the 
world did you want to go and turn Catholic for?” he demanded, 
angrily. “Couldn’t you like ’em well enough at a distance, as I 
do? That's just a woman’s romantic headlong way of doing 
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things up to the handle. You’ve upset your own dish com- 
pletely. Nobody will marry you now.” 

Miss Hamilton smiled. “That is a view of the matter which 
J never thought to take,” she said. 

“But you must think of that,’ Mr. Lewis persisted, perfectly 
in earnest. 

“No, thank you ; I won't,” she replied, rising. “I thank you 
all”—with downcast eyes and a little tremor in her voice—“ I 
thank you that you are not too angry with me for what I could 
not help. I could not have borne ” There words failed her. 

She glanced at Mr. Granger as she went out, and caught one 
of those heartfelt smiles which lighted his face when he was 
thoroughly friendly and pleased. 

There was little rest for her that night. Hour after hour she 
heard Mr. Southard’s step pacing to and fro in his chamber 
beneath, not ceasing till near morning. But after she went to 
bed, Aurclia came softly in, and, bending, put her arms around 
Margaret, and kissed her. 

“Tam sorry if I hurt you by going away so,” she said, in a 
voice stifled by long weeping. “But you know I was so taken 
by surprise. Of course we are all the same friends as ever. 
Good-night, dear! Goto sleep, and don’t worry about anything. 
Mr. Granger and aunt and uncle told me to say good-night to 





you for them.” 

“How good everybody is—God and everybody!” thought 
Margaret. 

In the morning all appeared as usual, except that there was 
no Mr. Southard at the table. Luncheon-time came, and Mrs. 
James reported the minister to have locked his door and declined 
refreshment. When the dinner-bell rang, still Mr. Southard had 
not come down. 

“If he doesn’t come to dinner,’ Miss Hamilton thought, 
thoroughly vexed, “I will send him a note which will give him 


an appetite. This is sheer nonsense.” 
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But as they entered the dining-room they heard his step on 
the stairs, and he followed them in. 

Hearing him greet the others quite in his usual manner, 
Margaret glanced at him, and found him waiting to bow to 
her. He looked as if he had had a long illness. 

“What! You desert your seat, too?” he said, secing her go 
toward the other end of the table. 

“T thought you might be afraid to sit by me,” she replied, 
pettishly. Then, as he dropped his glance and coloured faintly, 
she repented, and went back to her seat by him. 

When they rose, he spoke to her aside. “May I see you in 
the library now, or at your convenience? I would gladly speak 
with you to-night.” 

“ Now, if you please,” she answered, thinking it best to have 
the interview over at once, since it was inevitable. 

It would be worse than useless to repeat the minister’s argu- 
ments. With more of patience and humility than she had 
expected, he asked for and listened to the story of her con- 
version. But his calmness deserted him more and more as he 
perceived how firmly grounded was her conviction, and how 
hard would be the task of reclaiming her. 

Polemical discussions were always irritating, but not always 
convincing, she insisted. She could not trust herself to engage 
in them, even if she were capable. She did not want to be told 
that such a man had been wicked, that such an abuse had 
existed. When treason had found a place among the Apostles, 
it might well taint some of their successors. It mattered not ; 
her faith was not based on any individual. Let Mr. Southard 
take the doctrines of the Church, as she had learned them, from 
the Church itself, and then prove them false if he could. Let 
him take the books that had satisfied her, and answer their 
arguments, theologian to theologian. With her the contest 
would be unequal; but she would gladly listen to his refutation, 


she assured him. 
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“What books have you read ?” he asked, resting his head on 
his hand, disconcerted to find that, instead of being opposed to 
an uninstructed young woman, he was to have arrayed against 
him the flower of Catholic theologians. 

She named them, an imposing list, at the repetition of which 
a slow red crept up into the minister’s cheeks. Apparently the 
young woman was not so uninstructed as he had thought. 

“Mr. Southard,’ she concluded, “I have no desire but to 
know the truth. If you can convince me that I am wrong, I 
will renounce my errors as promptly as I adopted them. If you 
are thoroughly convinced that you are in the right way, then 
you ought to be fearless. But if it is too much trouble for you 
to study the subject, if I am not worth it, then let the matter 
drop.” 

“T will read the books, and go over their arguments with you,” 
the minister said, looking at her keenly as if he suspected some 
hidden motive in her proposal. 

“Tam honest!” she said, hurt by his expression. “ What 
have I to gain, if not Heaven? What have I not to lose? I 
feel surely that our happy household will never again be the 
same as it has been.” 

“TI must believe you sincere,” he replied. “But I cannot 
imagine what should have set you, of all persons, on this track.” 

Miss Hamilton smiled as she rose. “It was you, Sir. You 
should beware of the flattery of abuse.” 

The next morning after breakfast the minister found on his 
study table a pile of controversial works that the housekeeper 
had been instructed to leave there for him. Beside them lay a 
crucifix. He touched it, and it seemed to burn his fingers. He 
pushed it away, and it burned his heart. 

“ After all, it is the image of my crucified Redeemer,” he said; 
and took it in his hand again. Looking at it a moment, his 


eyes filled with tears. 
M. A. TINCKER. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Non Pax; Expectato. 


USH! ’tis the gap between two lightnings. Room 
Is none for peace in this thou callest peace, | 
This breathing-while wherein the breathings cease. 
The pulses sicken, hearkening through the gloom. 
Afar the thunders of a coming doom 
Ramp on the cowering winds: lo! at the dread, 
Thy heart’s tomb yawns and renders up its dead,— 
The hopes ’gainst hope embalmed in its womb. 


Canst thou endure, if the pent flood o’erflows ?— 

Who is estated heir to constancy ? 

Behold, I hardly know if I outlast 

The minute underneath whose heel I lie ; b 
Yet I endure, have stayed the minute passed, | 
Perchance, may stay the next. Who knows, who knows? 


FRANCIS THOMPSON 
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The Gothic Renascence. 


CG: self-esteem of a generation may be wisely moderated 

from time to time, by the thought of its indebtedness to 
the past. The world within a world which builds and designs 
and thinks itself to be not as others were fifty ycars ago may 
fittingly make an act of gratitude now and then. We who enjoy 
what others fought, nay even died for, may occasionally look 
back upon the battlefield to praise and thank the victors, who 
were our ancestors in the arts. 

This has been a century of revivals and of new departures. 
The latter have been the outcome of science; the former have 
sprung from the inalienable love of beauty and of truth. 
Throughout Europe the exhaustion produced by the great wars 
was followed by a period of material recuperation. England, as 
the least injured and the most successful of the European nations, 
increased in wealth and ugliness, in a manner unparalleled 
Whole districts were blasted in the pursuit of wealth; whole 
populations were stunted or begrimed by the grinding god of 
gold. Then came inevitable, though partial, reaction in many 
things. We have only to deal with the reaction in matters con- 
nected with art. 

The necessity and the needed one generally come together. 
While literature, which is fundamental, had burst its gyves, art 
was still throttled almost to death. Thought repressed flies to its 
nearest safety-valve, which is language ; but literature is only one 
mode of expression ; there are a thousand, less obvious, but equally 
inevitable ones. Humanity is many-tongued in another sense 
than that of Babel. Artists, in words, prospect the company of 
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humanity, but they do not take up all the shares. Ideas need 
other realisations than those of even inspired diction. Literature, 
toa choice people, may be the pillar of fire by night and the cloud 
throughout the day, but the Israelites will still be murmuring. 
The writers had spoken, but non-articulate longings followed up 
their speech. Words, subtle and swift though they be, had not 
completely satisfied them ; they had rather only awakened them : 
passionate and dumb, art sought’ manifestation. A man was 
needed and he came. The man was Pugin. 

In questions of art there are so many side issues that no one 
would presume to dogmatise. The period at which we have been 
hinting—the period covered by Mr. Disraeli’s novel of “ Sibyl ”— 
was not entirely destitute of good painters: J. M. W. Turner was 
still alive. Some work, more through tradition than through 
intention, was being done solidly and well; a village Quentin 
Matsys still hammered iron in one or two remote counties; a 
carpenter here and there may not have sold his workman’s soul 
of love ; now and then a silversmith may not have forgotten all 
the ancient ways. Still, if we take a gencral view of the time, we 
shall have to say fearlessly, without rebate and without prejudice, 
that the English race, as far as ideas of beauty were concerned, 
was sunk in an abyss of sham, of shoddyism, and of sloth ; and 
that the world of art was “sick almost to Doomsday with 
eclipse.” 

While matters were thus at their worst, a youth was growing 
up in prosaic Bloomsbury, whose hand and brain were to revolu- 
tionise the arts. Augustus Welby Pugin, the son of a French 
émigré and an English Protestant lady, had commenced the fiery 
and energetic career which in short space did the work of many 
ordinary lives; or rather achieved what no number of ordinary 
lives could have accomplished. To the reckless courage of his 
ancestor, who in the fifteenth century, by the assault and capture 
of a fortress, won the title of Count, he joined the gentler nature 


of the artist and the added gift of aggressive and impulsive 
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eloquence. With the logical mind he inherited from France, he 
went back to first principles ; these he enforced by his pen and 
exemplified by his pencil. At fifteen he was designing plate for 
Rundell and Bridge and furnishing Windsor Castle ; at nineteen 
he was commissioned to design the scenery for the new opera of 
“Kenilworth.” Then the stage grew stale to the versatile genius, 
and the sea, which remained his love to the end, took its place ; 
he commanded a smack and then a schooner in which he roved 
from port to port on the Continental coasts; a wreck and the 
loss of everything suddenly drove him to the field of his life’s 
battle. He began with one of his most important services to his 
time, the training of workmen in proper methods of work : to his 
success in this we all owe more than can be even approximately 
computed. In 1835, at the age of twenty-three, he built himself 
a house at Salisbury. The devastation of the spire-crowned 
cathedral of that city, by its Protestant owners, roused his anger 
to the last degree, and probably first turned his thoughts towards 
the Catholic faith. An extract from one of his letters at this 
period will show his enthusiasm for the great works of the 
medizevalists : “If you want to be delighted, if you want to be 
astonished, if you want to be half-mad, as I at present am, for 
God’s sake come over to Wells.” His fiery denunciation of the 
treatment of the old cathedrals was the first cause of their more 
reverent handling and restoration ; a restoration carried out by 
other hands: ste vos non vobis. The novelty of his house at 
Salisbury and the publication of the trenchant “Contrasts” made 
him famous. Work poured in; his conversion to Catholicity, 
however, mostly confined it to designs for his co-religionists. 
Writing from Alton Towers, in his twenty-seventh year, he says : 
“T am full of business. My church at Birmingham will be a 
truly grand affair, filled with rich carving and decoration, I 
have several large churches to do in Ireland and five near 


Birmingham, so that I am almost worked to death.” 
The book entitled “ Contrasts,” to which we have referred, may 
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be truly called epoch-making; it brought home to English- 
men, and especially to the Establishment, the depths of their 
degradation; with humour, with sarcasm, with contempt that 
was almost ferocious, it turned inside out the sham _ religion, 
the false principles, the bad building of the time ; the draughts- 
man’s hand and the author’s brain worked together to produce 
_a satire which was as scathing as it was effective. The blow 
was hard, but it was fair; its results have not passed away: 
we trust that they never will. 

But the restless genius of Pugin was not content with erecting 


multitudinous buildings: it plunged into religious controversy ; 
it raged against frivolous music; it led him across the 
Continent, making accurate and delicate sketches; it drove 
him to seck rest in the contrasted excitement of fighting the 
rough waves of the Channel; it took him into the dainty 
details of design in gold and jewels, in stained glass, in brass 
work, and in embroidery ; it brought him into fierce controversy 
with the writers in the Ramdler,; it put fire into many a 
scornful or witty retort to bungling or parsimonious clients. 
We have assumed that all our readers are well aware of the 
main object of Pugin’s life; that they know how he wore away 
his life, spent his substance, and died young that Gothic 
architecture and the religion with which, in his mind, it was 
associated might predominate and flourish in his native country ; 
we take it for granted that everyone knows that, to him, classic 
or Italian architecture was the abomination of desolation. It 
was a sad blow to him to find that not all within the Church of 
his adoption agreed with him ; that some of them admired St. 
Peter’s and disliked rood-lofts. He says: “I regret to say that 
there seems little or noappreciation of ecclesiastical architecture 


b] 


among the clergy.’ 
His letters from abroad are full of characteristic remarks ; he 


writes to Lord Shrewsbury, who was one of his clients: “Rome 
is certainly a miserable place, quite disgusting and depressing ; 
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still Italy is yet the richest country for true Christian art, 
and I do not despair of St. Peter’s being rebuilt ina better style.” 
It is recorded that he was seen praying in that vast centre of 
“debased”” grandeur ;_ on leaving the church he told a friend, in 
confidence, that he had found out a crack in the dome, and had 
gone down on his knees immediately to return thanks. In 
another letter he says: “St. Peter’s is far more ugly than I 
anticipated—vilely constructed—a mass of imposition—bad 
taste of every kind seems to have run riot in this place. The 
Sistine Chapel is a melancholy room ; the ‘Last Judgment’ isa 
painfully muscular delineation of a glorious subject ; the Scala 
Regia, ahumbug; the Vatican, a hideous mass; and St. Peter’s 
is the greatest failure of all.” Nevertheless, Italy had com- 
pensations to offer, not only in its art, but in the recognition that 
a prophet shall receive out of his own country : the Pope himself 
gave a gold medal to this fervent son of the Church. 

England, too, though it brought him endless worries, brought 
him also many friends and admirers; above all, it found him a 
home, though bought with his own brain-work, after his own 
heart on the cliffs of the Isle of Thanet. Here, between the two 
Forelands, within sight of his ancestral France, overlooking his 
well-loved sea, within a short distance of the landing-place of the 
Apostle of England, he built himself the Church and Grange of 
St. Augustine. Here he could partly retire from the stress of 
outer life and live the life, half domestic, half monastic, which 
gave joy to his soul. His laborious days were ordered by the 
bell which tolled its summons to the daily Angelus, to Matins, 
to Compline, to the holiday Mass. He would put down his 
pencil and break his train of thought to answer these ever recur- 
ring calls. His constant practice was to be in his private chapel 
at six o’clock, after which he worked in his library until half-past 
seven, when the bell rang for morning prayers; after breakfast 
he worked until one; then dinner, which lasted a quarter of an 
hour. In the afternoon he resumed work, which continued until 
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nine; at ten Compline was sung in the private chapel. This 
method of life was constantly interrupted by frequent flights to 
town and all over the country. 

His charity spared neither money nor personal exertion ; he 
relieved all without distinction of country or religion ; never- 
theless he saved out of his income enough to continue the lavish 
expenditure needed for his church and house. The church may 
be considered his best material monument. It shows his reve- 
rence, his zeal, the peculiar spontaneous quality of his powers of 
design, and his exquisite sense of fitness. Here he had to con- 
tend with no perversity of clients, no niggardliness of committecs. 
In St. Augustine’s solidity and solemnity combine to feed for 
ever the “ Lamp of Sacrifice.” 

The mention of the Lamp of Sacrifice reminds one of the 
spiteful attack made on Pugin by Mr. Ruskin. We trust that 
in his maturer years he regrets it. But for the extravagant yct 
necessary attacks made by Pugin on the density of his time, Mr. 
Ruskin would have hardly had a hearing. Pugin was the battering- 
ram which knocked down the crumbling walls of stucco, and 
after the dust had disappeared, and the contemptuous laughter 
of the onlookers had died away, left the air clear and quict for 
Mr. Ruskin’s dainty deliverances. The delicate d7/ettante Ruskin 
had been impossible without his strenuous pioneer Pugin: “ Let 
the fellow build something,” growled the practical and practising 
architect. 

The life of Pugin, as it appears in written records, would seem 
to have been one of turmoil; his amusements even were like the 
jousts of mediaval knighthood; when not labouring he was 
fighting ; or if not doing either, it was because he was doing 
both. The Order of St. John of Jerusalem might have been 
his prototype; he was a Grand Master with a touch of Don 


Quixote. But this view must be superficial. To those who 
have seen the countless sketches he has left behind him, so 
precise and yet so easy, so dignified yet so colloquial, so 
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laborious and yet so serene, sometimes so sketchy but always 
so clear, the thought must arise that this man had many hours 
of peaceful ecstasy ; his armour was sometimes laid aside (to 
be burnished), and his battle-axe stood in the smithy (to be 
sharpened). One can imagine him on sea-girt St. Michel, 
sketching in the Cloister of the Angels (once spoken of in this 
magazine), in the dreamy summer weather; the murmur of the 
shallow sea would scarcely reach him ; the assiduous sun would 
sharpen the shadows of the granite carvings, as he lingered 
vivaciously over the subtle lines he strove to catch, and the crisp 
perfection he despaired of fully suggesting ; the fierce castle- 
church would be poised above him like a dragon out of an old 
romance, and the birds, noiseless through distance, would sail 
about its crestcc! head; beyond the headland would be anchored 
his roving schooner. When Mr. Haig, who has given us so 
macnificent an etching of the fortress-monastery and its bare- 
leeged fisher-folk, was at Mont St. Michel, quite recently, an 
eager antiquary, white haired and full of memories, who had 
devoted his life to the study of the place, anxiously asked the 
artist if he had known the Alrchitecte Anglais, MT. Pugin, who had 
come there so often, and whom he had liked so well. 

But to dwell even for a moment on holiday-making seems 
unfitting when the eager and swift career of Pugin is before our 
eves. To revert to his writings. The success of the publication 
of the “Contrasts” induced Pugin, in 1841, to bring out another 
work, entitled “True Principles of Gothic Architecture.” Having 
in the previous work abolished the shams of building he now laid 
the foundations of logical and truthful structure; the one work 
is the complement of the other; they both form his literary 
monument as his own church is his monument in stone. Archi- 
tects still live in the noonday which has followed the brightness 
of their rising. More Quixotic was his “ Treatise on Chancel 
Screens,” illustrated by ancient examples, admirably drawn. This 
work concludes with a philippic against a certain section of the 
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clergy who ignored the usages of Catholic antiquity, and who 
needed the excitement of “lively, jocular, and amatory tunes at 
Divine service.” In this book there is a description of Old 
London which reminds us of Victor Hugo’s picture, in the 
“ Tfunchback of Notre Dame,” of Mediaval Paris ; though it is 
necessarily without the literary finish of that masterpiece. 

When, in 1836, the Government Commission declared that the 
New Houses of Parliament should be built in one of the 
medieval styles, there can be no doubt that such a decision had 
been rendered possible by the energies of Pugin. He had laboured, 
but he did not reap the harvest. For reasons that seemed sufficient 
to himself he did not even join—at least publicly—the band of 
eighty-four who contended for the architectural prize of the century. 
His biographer considers this to have been the great mistake of his 
professional life. He certainly seems to have exaggerated the 
amount and the force of the sectarian prejudice with which he 
would have had to contend. But though Pugin shrank from the 
fierce light that beats upon the architect of a national building, 
no edifice in any style of the Middle Ages could, in his time, have 
been erected without him. As a consequence of this, he was 
undoubtedly the art-architect of the Houses of Parliament, 
The planning, the wearying contests in committee (which would 
have killed Pugin), and the final responsibility for everything 
rested with Sir Charles Barry. If the two men had_ been 
declared joint-architects the country would have approved 
and applauded. But Pugin himself was content, so far as any 
evidence goes, to give his best help to make a worthy building 
in the style he loved; like the architects of the old cathedrals 
he was careless about his mere name. Love is surely stronger 


than fame. 

When dealing with a man who is really great in spirit we must 
not apply rules fitted for ordinary people. In an age cursed by 
advertisement and by its attendant commonplace, the largest 
pill and the smallest man loom equally large. The first in- 
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firmity of ignoble minds is the longing for notoriety. Thus, by 
accumulation, the meanest of vanities becomes an overwhelming 
passion. May the observant stars forgive us for calling it by so 
lofty a name! But that cuttle-fish, the Press, casts forth its 
insinuating suckers so far, that some, even of the finer souls, are 
drawn in; it sweeps them all alike into an inky chasm, which 
they, poor souls, take to be fame, but is really its stomach. 
There they are digested. 

The only merit claimed by Pugin himself was that he had 
given to other architects the key to the use of the knowledge 
they in theory already possessed. His biographer says of him: 
“Tis chief object was the advancement of his favourite art and 
faith; for these he sacrificed both mind and means. He 
was wholly unselfish, quite as ready to rejoice in the ex- 
cellence of another man’s work as in his own, provided only 
it tended to the advancement of true principles and the glory 
of God.” 

We have given in meagre outline and in haphazard fashion 
some of the achievements of this remarkable man ; many books 
published by him, many buildings designed by him, we have 
not even mentioned ; as his doctors said of him towards the 
end, “he had worked one hundred years in forty.” To follow 
the toils that might fill a hundred years would take us beyond 
our limits ; our object has been to recall a grand memory, and 
to show the depth of our indebtedness to an indomitable soul. 

Pugin took great interest in the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
although he strongly disliked the huge “Green House” which 
has been glorified by the name of the Crystal Palace. He 
however, exhibited a collection of altars, shrines, tapestries, 
painted windows, chalices, and jewellery executed from his own 
drawings, which astonished and extorted the admiration of the 
Philistines of the time. 

But the end was not far off. The vehement spirit and 
laborious days had worn away the body, strong though it 
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was. In 1852 he writes to a friend: “I am in such a deplorably 
nervous state that I am at times scarcely answerable for what I 
write ; I am so dreadfully afflicted in the head.” And again: 
“You have no conception of the dreadful agony I still suffer ; 
the least thing agitates me ; I feel trembling, and my eyesight 
is dimmed.” These were intimations of the calamity to come; 
before long the bright intellect was temporarily clouded. The 
circumstances attending this dreadful affliction have been 
hitherto shrouded in mystery, and it is not for us to lift the 
veil. But enough was known at the time to arouse the fear that 
ruin had overtaken the too liberal and too generous architect ; 
it was said that he had been reduced to beggary by his 
religious zeal. A thrill of sympathy ran_ through the 
country, and a subscription was started for the stricken 
man. The statement that Pugin had been removed to a 
public hospital, “for want of funds for his support,” met with 
prompt denial from his son, Mr. Edward Pugin. But unconscious 
of the sympathy and of the recriminations caused by his state 
the strong man was dying ; and on September 14th, 1852, after 
a night of violent convulsions, he rested in peace. He has his 
grave in flint-built St. Augustine’s, in the modest Pugin Chantry; 
close by, beneath the cliff, the sea he loved curls its ripples or 
hurls against the white ramparts its thunderous surf; it knows 
the sailor-figure no more. The Monks of St. Benedict watch over 
his tomb, and pray for him in his rood-screened chancel. To 
the same watchers, and commended to the same prayers, came 
his son Edward in after years, broken, too, by a short and 
brilliant career. 

We have treated only the public and professional side of 
Pugin’s life; behind this was the life of the husband, father, and 
friend. His widow is still with us, a link for us with that vivid 
past which for her has a more tender claim, a more poignant 
pathos. His other children survive, save one, who is now but a 
memory of girlish brightness ; his sons carry on the art of their 
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father, and in these backsliding eclectic days still unflinchingly 
bear the flag of true principles and Gothic purity. 

Were Pugin now among us, as he very well might be, what 
would he think of the last forty years of architectural endeavour? 
He would sce that the seed he sowed had not altogether fallen on 
sterile soil. He would recognise on the whole a higher aim of 
effort, a more complete realisation. He would probably regret a 
latitudinarianism in selection of types to be followed, and a 
license in the seizure of forms more striking than beautiful ; but 
his mellowed judgment would likely condone the weakness that 
attends upon fashion ; he would confess that sky-lines are governed 
by laws similar to those which distribute dress-improvers. He 
would admit, as something to be reckoned with, the longing for 
a new thing, which, from the time of the Athens of St. Paul, has 
irked the minds of men. Ife would pardon a little extravagance 
if he saw it mingled with a little sincerity. He would behold 
the Houses of Parliament, with which he had so much to do, 
still the mural crown of a triumphant race. He would meet his 
contemporary Pecksniff flourishing anew in Piccadilly Circus. He 
would praise countless country mansions and town houses that 
are not without an intimate charm of their own. He would the 
better understand the Renaissance reaction, when he gazed 
upon the Law Courts. He would find less stupidity, more 
imagination, less carelessness ; he would welcome the signs of 
improvement, slow but steady, which, amid stress and struggle, 


point to a better architectural future. 
BERNARD WHELAN. 
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Dogs of War. 


“Cry havoc and let loose the dogs of war.” 


Ti some years past Germany, generally in the van of 


military improvement, has turned attention to the training 
of dogs as auxiliaries to the army. In old days dogs formed 
part of the garrison of nearly every Roman fort and watch- 
tower ; and it was only when they were worn out by privation and 
hardship that geese enjoyed the honour of saving the Capitol from 
capture by assault. Latterly, during the occupation of Tangiers 
by the English, the guards and reliefs were saved from a Moorish 
ambuscade by their dogs, who were purposely kept to make 
the soldiers alert and prevent surprises. 

Anyone who has experienced the joys of “ sentry go 
can realise the difficulty of distinguishing the approach 
of a body of troops on a thick, dark night. The worry 
and hardship incurred by false alarms, involving the 
getting the troops under arms, after a long march, cither 
to the front or in retreat, would be greatly modified by the 
use of dogs as auxiliaries on outpost duty. Their intelligence 
would extend in average weather to about two hundred yards, 
and if each double sentry be posted at a distance of three 
hundred yards apart, a practically impervious cordon would be 
established, allowing the camp to rest in certain security. A 
great saving can be effected, too, by dogs in the fatigues of an 
advance guard, where the ground in front and on the flanks must 
be thoroughly and efficiently reconnoitred. As despatch carriers, 
our friends would also be of great assistance. Undoubtedly, 
cavalry are, on the whole, the best means of keeping up com- 
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munication ; but at night their work is difficult, and much delay 
may result from a long and circuitous route being used in an 
enclosed country. Suppose the partial surprise and capture of 
a detached party, in the confusion the dog is despatched, bearing 
in the pouch fixed to his collar news of the disaster ; the outposts 
and picquets are alarmed, and the enemy robbed of his advantage. 
As ammunition carrier, the war dog, with his packet on his back, 
can carry at a gallop over one hundred rounds of the new 
ammunition, and being a small object moving quickly, is little 
likely to be noticed by the enemy. Asa searcher for wounded 


the dog takes up a fresh vé/e; with his flask of restorative,’ 


a tablet and pencil fixed to his collar, he can bring back 
intelligence of the whereabouts of the wounded and afford relief 
in the meantime; thus saving from death many a soldier who 
has crawled to some place of temporary shelter out of sight. 
Again, the dog as sentry over commissariat stores would effec- 
tually prevent the numberless petty robberies by camp followers 
and natives. 

Veterinary Surgeon Bennet, in his able lecture at the United 
Service Institution, in March last, pronounces in favour of the 
collie or farmer’s dog as being the best breed for all round 
purposes. Great care must necessarily be taken in the war-dog’s 
training, and none but volunteers, and those men of good 
character and temper, should be allowed to take charge of him. 
The expense of his maintenance would be small, as the leavings 
of the messes, officers’ and men’s, would amply suffice. I am 
indebted for many of the facts in this sketch of the military 
dog to Surgeon Bennet, who deserves every success for his 
careful study of the whole question. It takes much to move the 
authorities, but considering the advantages to be derived from 
the employment of the dog on military service, it is hoped that 
Pall Mall may speedily make him a part of Her Majesty’s 
Forces. 

C. GILBERT ELLIS. 
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The Black Friars of London. 


XVI. 

N 1291, Geoffrey de la Mare, executor of Luke de Tany, 
i acknowledged in the Exchequer, in October, a debt of 
8o/. to the Master-General of the Order, and it was to be paid, 
16/. a year at the Assumption, to Friar WILLIAM DE HOTHUM, 
or to Friar ROBERT DE NEWMARKET, Prior of London; he 
satisfied the last instalment, May Ist, 1297. In the Exchequer, 
Friar JOHN DE WROTHAM, Prior, received, July 6th, 1310, 
8/. 10s. for Geoffrey Cuglaband, and 52/. 2s. 6d. for Richard de 
Fakenham, who both had sold wheat to the royal household. 
The Friars, December 30th, 1389, were made answerable to the 
Exchequer for 66s. 8d¢., the price of two tuns of Rochelle wine, 
out of the wines captured at sea, in 1386, by the King’s Admiral, 
Richard, Ear\ of Arundel. 


XVII. 

Richard de Swinfeld, Bishop of Hereford, in the Octave of 
Epiphany, 1289-90, made a donation of 20s. to these Friars. 
Of bequests to them, only a selection can be noticed here. 
John de Pulteneye, knight, citizen, July Ist, 1349, bequeathed to 
the Friar-Preachers, Minors, Carmelites, and Augustinians of 
London, 10 marks to each Order, to have him in remembrance 
in their sacrifices and prayers: will proved, April 14th, 1350. 
Elizabeth de Burg, Lady de Clare, September 25th, 1355, 
bequeathed “as freres des Carmes de Maldon, as quatre ordres 
des freres en Loundres, viij li:” fr. December 3rd, 1360. 
Elizabeth de Bohun, Countess of Northampton, May 31st, 1356, 
willed that her body should be buried in the choir of the Church 
of the Friar-Preachers, London, and bequeathed to that Church 
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100 marks sterling, and also the cross made of the very wood of 
our Saviour’s Cross, which she was wont to carry about with her, 
and wherein was contained one of the thorns of His crown ; 
also she bequeathed to the same Church, two fair altar-cloths of 
one suit, two of cloth of gold, one chalice, one missal, one graile, 
and one silver bell, likewise thirty-one ells of linen cloth for 
making albs, one pulpitary, one portfory, and a holy-water pot 
of silver. H/umfrey de Bohun, Karl of Hereford and Essex, 
October 16th, 1361, bequeathed 10/ each to the three Orders of 
Mendicants in London, viz., the Friar-Preachers, Minors, and 
Carmelites, to pray for him: fv, October 20th. Adam /raunceys, 
citizen, being bound to dispose of a certain sum of money, 
residue of 100/. for the celebration of Masses for the soul of 
John de Oxenford, \ate citizen and pelterer, in return for a tene- 
ment left him by the same Oxenford, in Iyngkeslane, paid the 
Prior here, February 20th, 1362-3, gos. for that purpose. Friar 
THOMAS DE RINGSTEAD, Bishop of Bangor, December 3rd, 
1365, desired to be buried at this house, and bequeathed to it 
“aulam meam totam ad serviendam circa altare, et non alibi, 
cum omnibus blancalibus, et xxl.” He bequeathed his great 
breviary to be chained in the choir of the Friar-Preachers of 
Cambridge, but if it was removed and not put back within three 
days, it should belong to the Friar-Preachers of London. Also, 
he bequeathed 20/. to the same Friars of Cambridge, to be put 
in a chest, from which students might borrow Ios. on sufficient 
pledge: the Regent and Master of Students were to keep the 
keys of the chest, and render a faithful account every year, 
three days before the Translation of St. Thomas, and then 
leave the full sum, and if they failed to do so, the 20/, should go 
to the Friar-Preachers of London, for his soul. He also left the 
latter his new mitre, with his ring: ~~ February gth, 1365-6. 
Jane de Cobham, of Starburghe (widow of Reginald Lord 
Cobham), August 13th, 1369, willed that seven thousand Masses 
should be said for her soul by the Canons of Tunbrugge and 


~s" 
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Tanfugge, and the four Orders of Friars in London, viz., Friar- 
Preachers, Minors, Augustinians, and Carmelites, who for so 
doing should have 294. 3s. 4d. Dame Maud, \ate wife of Sir 
Geoffrey Say (see burials hereafter). Sir John de Foxle, of 
Apuldrefeld, knight, November 5th, 1378, bequeathed 13s. 4d 
to the Convent of Friar-Preachers of London. JV2d/tam, Lord 
Latimer, July 1oth, 1380, bequeathed 5 marks sterling to this 
house: fr. May 31st, 1381. Waelliam de Walworth, knight and 
citizen, December 20th, 1385, left r1oos. to the four Orders of 
Mendicant Friars of London, to pray for his soul, and the souls 
of John Lovekyn, once his master, and of his father and all the 
Faithful departed ; also to Friar JOHN PARYs, 409s., in a_ similar 
manner: pr. December 24th. He was the Mayor, who slew 
Wat Lyler. Richard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, March 4ih, 
1392-3, ordered that certain houses of Friars, and among them 
Friars of London, should be looked after by his executors, as 
they were bound to pray for the souls of his father, mother, and 
wife, that God by His great mercy, and the Passion which He 
suffered for them and all Christians, might have mercy on the 
three, and on him when he passed out of the world. Friar 
ALEXANDER BACHE, Bishop of St. Asaph, August 13th, 1394, 
bequeathed 20s. to this Convent: pr. September 15th following. 
John (of Gaunt), son of the King, and Duke of Lancaster, 
February 3rd, 1397-8, devised to the Friars in London, the 
Preachers, Minors, and Augustinians, to each 10 marks of silver, 
of which 5 marks were in honour of the five principal wounds 
of Our Lord, and the other five in honour of the five joys of 
Our Lady. 

Roger de Swyllington, November 26th, 1416, bequeathed 


40/. to the Friar-Preachers near Ludgate, to kcep the anniver- . 


saries of himself, of Robert de Swyllynton his father, Jane wife 
of his son, and Jane his own wife: pr. August I2th, 1417. /ohn 
Megre, citizen and skinner of London, by a codicil to his will, 
October 26th, 1419, bequeathed 6s. 8a. to each of the five Orders 
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of Mendicant Friars here. Lucy, Countess of Kent, in 1423, 
bequeathed 1,000 crowns to the Priory and Convent of Holy 
Trinity without Aldgate, upon condition that they provided a 
fitting priest to celebrate divine service daily to the end of the 
world, in several specified religious houses, as also in the four 
houses of Mendicant Friars in London, for the souls of /lexzry IV. 
Flenry V., Edmund, \ate Earl of Kent, her husband, herself, and 
all the Faithful deceased. And in every one of these houses, they 
should celebrate the anniversaries of Lamund and herself: and 
likewise every brother and sister of these houses should say, 
every day, the De Profundis, with the wonted orison for the 
dead, for their souls by name, and in each Convent, every month, 
in the choir, ?/acebo and Dirige by note, and on the morrow 
Mass of Reguzem by note, and once every year a Trental of St. 
Gregory, all for the same. Wecholas Lubwith, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells, October 5th, 1424, bequeathed 50 marks among the 
Iriars of the four Orders of Preachers, Minors, Augustinians, 
and Carmelites dwelling at London, IIchester, Bridgewater, 
and Bristol. John Wyltshyr, knight, November 7th, 1424, be- 
queathed 3/7 to the Friar-Preachers in Ludgate, to be divided 
equally among them, to pray for him and his parents, and 
for the souls to whom he was bounden: fr. May 25th, 1428. 
Philippa, Duchess of York, and Lady of the Isle of Wight, at 
Carisbroke Castle, March 12th, 1430-1, desired to be buried in 
the Conventual Church of Westminster, and bequeathed 20s. 
to each house and Convent of Friars of the four Orders in 
tondon, to go to Westminster on the day of her funeral: pv. 
November 13th following. /o4v, Lord Fanhope, 1443 (see his 
Chapel). Sir Thomas Pryan, knight, Lord Chief Justice, Feb- 
uary 7th, 1495-6, bequeathed 20s. to each house of Friars 
within the liberty of the City of London: gr. December 11th, 
1500. 

Nicholas Talbot, June 8th, 1501, bequeathed 50s. to the four 
Orders of Friars in London: 7z.e., 20s. to the Black Friars, and ros. 
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each to the Grey, White, and Augustine Friars : gv. August 4th. 
Thomas Grey, Marquis of Dorset (son-in-law of King Edward 
IV.), at London, August 30th, 1501, willed that his executors 
should cause one hundred Masses to be said for his soul in each of 
the four Orders of Friarshere. J/argaret, Countess of Richmond 
and Derby, and Mother of HYeny V/TI., June 6th, 1508, willed 
that her executors “ yeve and deliver to the freres of ev’y of 
the IV. orders of freers in the said citie of London, for their 
labour to geve their attendaunce upon the comyng of our body 
through the same citie, and for placebo and dirige, with lawds 
and masse of reguzem, to be solemply songen and said in ev’y 
of the churches of the said freers, xls.”: fr. October 17th, 1512. 
Sir Henry Marney, knight, Lord Marney, December 22nd, 1523, 
willed that his executors, immediately after his death, should 
cause a Trental of Masses to be said for his soul, and for the 
souls of Sir Welliam Marney, his grandfather, and Dame Katha- 
rine, his wife; Sir Robert Marney, his great grandfather, and 
his wife ; Sir John Marney and Dame /ane, his wife; and for tie 
souls of his two wives Zhomasine and Elizabeth, also for the 
souls of Thomas Marney and his other children, first at Scala 
Coeli in Westminster, at the Friars Observant at Greenwich, at 
each of the four Orders of Friars in London, at the Black Friars 
in Chelmsford, at the Cross Friars and Grey Friars in Colchester, 
and at the Friars at Maldon: pr. June 15th, 1525. Zhomas Cav- 
endishe, of the King’s Exchequer, April 13th, 1524, willed to be 
buried in the Church of St. Thomas of Acres, and bequeathed 
6s. 82. to the four Orders of Friars in London—White, Black 
Grey, and Augustine—who should bring his corpse to the same 
Church, and there say De Profundis for his soul and all Christian 
souls: pr. same year. Dame Maud Parr, May 2oth, 1529 (sce 
burials). Sir William Saye,knight, November 7th, 1529, bequeathed 
to the four Orders of Friars within the City of London, tos. 
to each of them, to have a Trental of Masses in their Conventual 
Churches, to pray forhis soul. Sir John Rudstone, knight, citizen 
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and alderman of London, August 16th, 1530, bequeathed “vnto 
eu’y house & co’uent of the Fyve orders of Fryers of this Citie, 
that ys to saye, the black fryers besydes Ludgate, the graye 
freres, the Austen Fryers, the White Fryers in Fletestrete & the 
Crowchyd Freres, to the ententt that eu’y of the said co’uents 
shall upon reasonable requeste to them to be geven, if itt happen 
me to dyceas in the same cytie or nighe the same, doo bring my 
corps to churche, & say in eu’y of y’ co’uentuall chirches for my 
sowle & all the sowles (passed to Allmighty God) twoo trigyntalls 
of masses & placebo, w' dirige & masse of reguicm by note sole’ply 
in all convenyent haste aft’ my disceas, fourty shelyngs st’lings. 
Of the w xls. for eu’y of the same V Co’uentss I will xxs. 
therof shalbe expentt towards the rep’acons of the said Con- 
ventuall chirche & thother xxs. shalbe disposed vnto & amongs 
suche Fryers as shall say the said trygyntells & other p’yers 
there.” He was buried, August 27th, 1531, in the churchyard 
of St. Michael in Cornhill. [l7//zam Fits IWV7lliam, the elder, 
of Milton, county Northampton, knight, May 28th, 1534, willed 
to be buried in the new chancel of Mesham, in the same county; 
if he died in London, he bequeathed 5/7 to the five Orders of 
Friars within the City, viz., Grey Friars, Black Friars, Augustine 
Friars, White Friars, and Crossed Friars, to the intent that they 
should bring forth his corpse out of the liberties of the City, 
and have, in each of the said places, a Trental of Masses: pvr. 
September 5th following. He was an eminent merchant of 
London, had been a retainer of Cardinal IVo/sey, and was dis- 
tinguished for his gratitude to his old master in disgrace. He 
died, August 9th, 1534. 


XVIII. 


“This was a large Church,” says Weever, “richly furnished 
with ornaments and honoured by the burial of many great 
personages.” There are several lists of burials in existence: 
the one here given appears to have been made before the 
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dissolution of the Convent, and contains the best details. Notes 

have been added from the other lists and various sources. 

THE BODYES BURIED IN THE BLACK FRYERS OF LONDON, 
FOUNDED BY KING EDWARD THE FIRST AND QUEEN 
ALIONOR, HIS WIFE. 

First, 1Zargarett, daughter of the Kinge of Scotts, lyeth in the 


leift p’te of the quire. 
Margaret, daughter of William and sister of Alexander, Kings 
of Scotland, widow of Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent. 
And at the head of the aforesaid laydy lyeth the Lord Hudert 


de Burgo, Karle of Kente. 


The founder of the first house in Holborn. When the Friars 
removed, they translated the bodies of their founder and his con- 
sort from their old Church, and laid them with honour in their new 
choir. 

And by him lyeth Robert de Attrcbato Earle of Bellamont. 


Robert of Artois. To the Friars was paid, February roth, 
1342-3, 6/. 135. 4a. “pro celebratione sepulture Blanch’ filie d’ni 
Regis, et Roberti Dartoys militis nuper defuncti.” 
In the wall, in the third Arch lyeth Dame Jsadell, wife of S" 
Roger Ligott, Karle Marshall. 
Isabel, sister of Alexander, King of Scotland, married, in 
1225, to Roger Bigot, who, in 1246, obtained the office and honour 


of Marshall of England, in right of Maud his mother, sister and 
co-heir of Anselm, Earl of Hereford and Marshall. He died 


in 1269. 
And by her lyeth IV72?’1m & Dame Jane Huse, children of Dame 
Lhzabe :, Countess of Arundell. 
And by them lyeth Dame £/7z:, daughter of the Earle of Warren, 


& after Countess of Arundell. 


In the other lists the Countess is correctly named £7/s or 
Alice. She was sister and heiress of John, Earl of Warren and 
Surrey ; was married, in 1305, to Edmund Fitzalan, Earl of Arundel 


(beheaded in 1326), and died after 1330. 
In the fourth arche lyeth Dame /da, wife of Sir Walter, daughter 


of the Lord Ferrers of Chartesley. 


Daughter of one of the five Lords of Chartley, who flourished 
from 1299 to 1449. 
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At the head in the wall lyeth Rechard de Brews. 
It'm, by the Laydy . . . ,lyeth Dame /oan, daughter of 
Thomas, wife of S™ Guydon Ferrers. And at her right hand 


lyeth Guydon Ferrers. 


Sir Guido or Guy Ferre, of Benhall, county Suffolk, married 
the eldest of the three daughters and co-heirs of Thomas Fitz Otho 
(ob. 10 Edward I.), and died in 1351. He bore for his arms, Gu. a 
cross moline Arg., a baton Az.: impaling, Bendy Or and Az. a 
canton Arg. 


And by the right hand of Guydon lyeth Dame Joan Huntingfeild. 
It’'m, S" John Molyns, knight. 

A valiant knight, living in 1359: his widow died in 1367. 
And by him lyeth Richard Straunge, sonne of Roger. 

Roger le Strange, of Ellesmere, was living in 1303, and died, 

probably S.P.V. 

It'm, Elizabeth, daughter of S" Bartholmew Badelsmere, wife of 
Will’m Bohun, Earle of Northampton, mother of therle of Marche 
and Harford, and E/zzabeth, Countesse of Arundell. 


Sister and co-heir of Gi/es, Lord Beadlesmere. She made her 
last will (already given) in 1356, with the leave of her husband, who 
died in 1360. Her body was buried before the high altar, and 
this epitaph was on a tablet fastened to a pillar in the choir: 
Flere lyeth the body of Lady Elizabeth, the daughter, of Sir 
Bartholomew Badlesmere, wife of William Bohun, Earle of 
Northampton, and mother of the Earles of March and Northan:pton, 
and of Elizabeth, Countess of Arundell, She died 5 Id. June, Anno 
Christi 1378. 


It'm Dame E/izabethe’s head lyeth to Dame Joan, daughter of S™ 
John Carne, first wife to S" Guydon Bryan. 

Sir Guy de Lryan, K.G., died in 1390. 
And Hugh Clare, knight, lyeth by her right syde. 

Died suddenly, and was buried here, November 7th, 1295. 


It'm, the hart of Queen Alyoner, founder. 


Eleanor of Castile, Queen of Edward I., died November 28th, 
1290, at Hercedi, in Lincolnshire. The body was embalmed, and 
the bowels were interred, December 2nd, at Lincoln, whilst the 
body was brought to London on the 14th, and rested in several 
Churches (on the 15th, at the Friar-Minors, on the 16th, here at 
the Friar-Preachers) and on the 17th was buried in Westminster 
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Abbey. On the roth, her heart was deposited in this Church as 
she had ever been devoutly attached to the Order of Friar-Preachers. 
It was placed in the choir within a sepulchre formed and adorned 
for it by the King, in affectionate remembrance of his chére Reine, 
as the following payments in the Royal Wardrobe and Exchequer 
attest. The King, January 12th, 1290-1, ordered 10/ 6s. 93¢. to 
be paid to the Friars, ‘‘ circa facturam sepulcri facti per preceptum 
nostrum, ad imponendum cor bone memorie Alianore, dudum 
Regine Anglie, consortis nostri.” And afterwards the following 
payments were made: In Michaelmas Term, 1291, “ Magistro 
Waltero Pictori, pro pictura facienda circa cor Regine, apud fratres 
predicatores, xls. Willielmo de Hoo cimentario, pro quadam cresta 
super cor Regine facta apud fratres predicatores Lond’, 1j mart 
di’:” December 13th, ‘Magistro Willielmo de Dunolm’, pro 
depictura circa cor Regine apud Fratres predicatores London’, die 
s’ce Lucie virginis, xls.” “ Magistro Roberto de Colebrok, pro 
meremio ad hircias d’ne Regine apud Westm’ et apud fratres pre- 
dicatores, et pro aliis necessariis circa dictas hercias, die Anniver- 
sario Regine, Ixxvs. ijd@.” January 6th, 1291-2: “ Waltero de 
Dunolm’ pictori, pro pictura circa cor Regine apud _ fratres 
predicatores London,’ die Epiphanie, xls.” In Hilary Teri, 
nse ;* Fratri ———- de a Mercato, pro — coon! 
xvijs. 1xd.” W ate pictori, circa cor Regine on fratres predic a- 
tores Lond’, pro pictura ibidem, xls.; Roberto filio Henrici de 
Norht’, pro pavimento ibidem facto xx mar’: Waltero pictori, circa 
cor Regine apud fratres predicatores, xls.” In Easter Term, 1292: 
““Mag’ro Waltero pictori, pro pictur’ fac’ circa cor Regine apud 
fratres predicatores Lond’, Ixs.” June 23rd: “Mag’ro Waltero 
pictor, pro pictura circa cor Regine, j mar’.” In Michaelmas Term, 
1292: « Mag’ro Alexandro Imaginatore, pro pictura, ferro, et operis 
ejusdem ferri, circa cor Regine apud’ fratres predicatores, xijs. iijd.” 
Hilary Term, 1292-3: “In cece & di & j quart’ & ij ti. Cere 
empte pro ymag’ supra viscera Regine apud Linc 1& apud fratres 
predicatores, London” ix/Z, xviij’s. ix@. precii c., litj’s.” ice Term : 
* Alexandro Ymag’ & Dimenge de Legeri, in partem solutionis pro 
cera pro imaginibus apud fratres predicatores London’ et Lincoln’ 
fac’, vmar’.” In Trinity Term, 1293: ‘‘Imagines pro corde et pro 
visceribus; Willielmo de Suffolke de London, pro iij parvis 
imaginibus pro Regina, fac’ et jactandis de proprio metallo, ii mar’ 
in partem solutionis viij mar.” “ Mag’ro Alex andro Imag’ in per- 
pacationem pro factura cere pro ilj parvis ymaginibus apud fratres 

predicatores Lond’ & Linc’, pro Regina, vj mar’ et di’. Eidem 

pro quodam pauno depicto ultra cor Regine apud fratres predica- 
tores London, vs.” Michaelmas Term, 1293: ‘ Williclmo de Suff’, 
in perpacationem pro factura ymaginum de metallo pro Regina 
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apud fratres predicatores Lond’ & apud Linc’, iiij mar.” Thomes, 
Ze Romeyn, pro cxx/z. cere ad cer’ fac’ circa cor Regine apud fratre, 
predicatores Lond’ in Anniveisario Regine, Ixxvijs. vjd.” As 
Queen Eleanor died on the festival of SS. Simon and Jude, her 
anniversary was always kept on the following day. 

It’m, the hart of 1/phons, her sonne. 

This Prince, bora November 23rd, 1273, died, August roth, 
1284, at Windsor, and was buried near the Shrine of St. Edward, 
in Westminster Abbey; by his mother’s appointment, his. heart 
was sent to repose in this Church. On the same day her heart 
was placed here, the hearts of her son and of John de Vesci were 
deposited with it. Vesci, whose second wife was a kinswoman of 
Eleanor of Provence, the Dowager Queen, was a distinguished 
baron, and died in 12809. 


It'm, the hart(s) of John and MJargarett, children of Wella 


Valence. 

William Ge Valence, son of Hugh de Brun, Earl of Marche in 
Poitou, by Isabel, widow of King John and mother of Henry II., 
married, before 1250, Joan, sister and heiress of William, Baron 
de Montchesny, and one of the cousins and heiresses of William 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. He closed his life, June 13th, 1295, 
and these two children died before him. 


It'm, the daughter of S" Geffrey Lucy, wife of S" Thomas 
Peverell. 

Geoffrey de Lucy, who died before 1288, had a son Geoffrey. 
Sir IV2/l?’m Thorpe, justice. 

William de Thorpe, an advocate in 1330, was raised to the 
Bench, April 23rd, 1342, and was present among the Judges in 
Parliament, in 29 Edward III., but not later. 

And in the quire lyeth the Lord Hoth of Ireland. 
Probably one of the Earls of Howth, in the fourteenth century. 


Dame J/awade, wife of Sir /-%rey Say, daughter of the Earl of 
Warw.: and with her Edw. id, a kynn to the Kinge. 


Daughter of Guy, Earl of Warwick, married, first to Sir Geoffrey 
Say, Admiral of the King’s Fleet, who died June 6th, 1359, and 
secondly to Kdmund. . . . By her will, dated October 3oth, 
1369, she desired that her body should be buried in the Church of 
the Friar-Preachers of London, near Edmund, her loving husband, 
and bequeathed 1o/ to the Friars. She desired that no feast 
should be made on her funeral-day, but that immediately after her 
decease, her corpse should be carried to burial, covered only with 
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a linen cloth and having a red cross thereon, with two tapers,one at 
her head and another at her feet: and she charged her son, 
William de Say, that he should do nothing to the contrary. 
And by her lyeth Dame Szdc//, daughter of Wellam Pateshull, 
wife of Roger Beauchamp. 

William Pateshull, son of this William, died in 1366, and his 
four sisters, of whom this Sibill was one, were his co-heiresses. 
Her husband’s will occurs presently. 

It'm, Dame /ane Lotiler. 
She died April 6th, 1357. 
It’'m, the Lord Scroope, Vpsall. 

Thomas le Scroope, who died in 1494. The will of his widow 

is given hereafter. 


It'm, Sir . . . Fanhope and Dame Elizabeth his wife, daughter 
of the Duke of Lancaster. 
See the account of his Chapel. « 


It'm, the hart of S'.. . . = Westbye. 
It'm, the hart of Dame Margery, Countess of the Yle. 
Probably Margaret, daughter of William Pipard, and wife of 
Warine de l’Isle. Her husband died, June 28th, 1382. 
It'm, St Stephen Collineon (Collinton), knight. 
It'm, M" Jame of Spayne. 
Called in one list, Mastur James of Spayne ; in another King 
James of Spain. 
It'm, St Well’ Peter, knight. 
Caveston, w“out a stone. 


Edward ITI. made an offering of r1s. 62. September 14th, 
1312, through Sir John de Okham, at the Mass celebrated in this 
Church, ‘pro anima Guillelmi Arnaldi de Gavaston dicti le Burd 
defuncti, et Revestiario ejusdem ecclesie sepulti;” and on the 
same day he gave 20/. to be distributed in pence, by Friar 
John de Bonkyl, among the poorer sick of London and West- 


minster, for the soul of this William. 
It’m, Maister Zadbott, esq. 
It'm, S" John Tiptoft, Earle of Worcester (beheaded in the 


year 1470). 
(And by him, in his chapel, James Turchet, Lord Audley, who 


was beheaded in 1497.) 
It'm, W2ll’m Paston and Anne, daughter of Edmund of Lan- 


caster. 
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It’'m, the Lord Beamount. 

It'm, Mr. Goch (Golthe or Geth). 

S' Edmu'd Cromwell, Baron of Burford. 

The Lady Wevi//, weddyed to the L. Doglas, daughter of the 
Duke of Exeter. 


Ann, only daughter of John Holland, Lord High Admiral 
(created Duke of Exeter, January 6th, 1442-3), by his second wife, 
Ann, daughter of John Montague, Earl of Salisbury. She was 
married to John Nevill, son and heir of Ralph, second Earl of 
Westmoreland, and after his death, V.P., to his uncle, Sir John 
Nevill, knight (father of Ralph, the third Earl), who was slain, 
March 2oth, 1461, in the battle of Towton. Then she became the 
wife of James, ninth Earl of Douglas, an honoured refugee at the 
English Court from 1455 to 1483. The last of the principal 
family of Douglas, he died, S.P., April 15th, 1488, a monk in the 
Abbey of Lindores. 


Richard Scroope, esq. 
It’m, Conan Aske (Asket). 
Robert Ingleton. 
. . Croke, gent. 

John Waterton (Robert Waterton). 
John Kingesfeild. 
Dame Katherin Vaule (Vaux). 
Alice Cobham. 
Sir Thomas Browne and Dame Eleanor his wife. 
Sir George Browne and Dame Elizabeth his wife. 
Jane Pawell (Powell). 
Dame Jane Inglethorpe. 
William Morin, esq. 
Thomas Wydwell, esq. 
Sir John Morston and Dame Rose his wife. 
Margaret, wife of Lewis fitz Lewys. 

. Rodynton. 

. Morasbye. 
Thomas Wesenham de Connt'gton. 
Rol’ te Greworke. 

. Beamount. 
Thomas Swynford (Swinforth). 
Thomas Brampton. 
John Dalabere. 
S' Geffrey Cromewell. 
Lady Burford. 
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Edmund Bighewworth. 

Edmund Tallbott. 
Cookston. 

. . . Offema’. 

Will’m Lasingbye and Agnes his wife. 

Margarett, wife of Alain Rose. 

Will’m Soincotts (Somerscotts), esq. 

Wilham Marsley, esq. 

John Marsley (Mawsley), esq. (1432). 

Raphe Rocheford, esq. 

John Ryse, esq. 

Robert Wellys, esq. 

Nicolas Chew’ (Chever), esq. 

Will’m Windsor, esq. 

Robert Lytton (Lytteleton), esq. 
LByshton (Ryshen), esq. 

. . . Brankole. 

John Terington, 

Thomas Swaston, 

Nicolas Carrew (Carre, Eare, or Bare), 

. . . Staunton, 

John Leynton, 

Geffrey, Springe, 

. . . Righbye, 

Will’m Toton (Coton), 

Will’m Clifford, esq. 

Robert Poynter (Poyntes, esq). 

Thomas Roger, esq. 

Henry Asheborne, esq. 


S 





esqrs. 


(In the cloystrye, Welliam Stalworthe, marchant taylor, 1518.)” 


To these another list adds, Sir 7homas Brandon, K.G., 1509 ; 
William Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, nominated but not created, 
the 3rd of Henry VIII., etc.; Elizabeth, Lady Scrope of Upsal 
and Marsham; Sir Thomas Par; Maud, his widow ; and Roger 
de Swillington, knight, whose will was proved in 1417. Of these 


some details follow. 


All the lists fall short of the number of great burials here, and 
are especially defective in excluding ecclesiastical dignitaries and 
religious. Friar JOHN DE DERLINGTON, Archbishop of Dublin, 
died in London, March 28th, 1284, and was buried in the choir. 
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Friar WILLIAM DE HOTHAM was Provincial of the Friars from 
1282 to 1287, and from 1290 to 1296, when he was raised to the 
Archbishopric of Dublin: he died at Dijon, August 27th, 1298, 
and his body, being embalmed, was brought to England, by order 
of Edward /, and buried in this Church with great pomp. Friar 
WILLIAM DE MACCLESFIELD, of the Convent of Chester, an 
eminent writer, was at the General Chapter held, May 26th, 1303, 
at Besancon. He was raised, by benedict XI, December 18th 
following, to the dignity of Cardinal-Priest of St. Sabina ; but he 
had died, at Canterbury, on his homeward journey from the 
Chapter, was laid among his religious brethren at London, and 
never heard of his promotion. Friar WALTER DE WINTER- 
BOURNE, another great theologcal writer, was Confessor of 
Edward [., when, February 21st, 1303-4, he was made Cardinal- 
Priest of St. Sabina. Hereached Perugia, November 28th, where 
he was in the conclave, June 5th, 1305, when C/ement V. was 
elected Pope. He was commissioned, with another Cardinal, 
to announce the promotion to the new Pontiff then in France, 
but died on the way, September 25th, at Genoa, where he was 
buried, next day ; but soon, in accordance with his desire, his 
body was carried into England, and deposited in this Church. 
Walter de Wodeham was buried in the Church, October ath, 
1311; Adward JT. made an offering of 8s. 4d. on the occasion, 
when Mass was celebrated, and November 2nd, 1312, paid 
27s. 4d. for the funeral expenses. Friar JOHN DE WARFIELD, 
first Prior of King’s Langley, became Confessor to Edward IT. 
early in 1315, but died in the following year, and_ the 
King, June 25th, gave 6/ 18s. to the Friar-Preachers of 
London and Langley for wax and other funeral expenses on 
the day of his burial, through Friar RICHARD DE BRUMFELD ; Sir 
Fohn de Argyle,a Scotch knight, had a costly burial within the 
Church, as 26/. 6s. 2¢. was paid for it, August 30th, 1316, by 
order of the King. In June, 1320, John de Knokyn, the King’s 
valet, was interred in the Church at the expense of his royal 
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master, who sent his Confessor from Canterbury to conduct 


the funeral. 


Robertum de Duffeld. 
Pro uno lapide marmoreo et factura ejusdem 
Item, pro pulsacione in ecclesiis per totam civitatem 
Item, pro pulsacione cum Nola per civitatem, ad 
excitandum oe ut orarent pro anima 
defuncti 
Item, pro Cera, omnibus expensis ‘deductis 
Item, pro fossa facienda 
Item, pro tribus pannis aureis wn if 
f Item, pro pitancia fratrum  predictatorum, et 
| aliorum superoeniencium in die sepulture 
Item, pro pitancia fratrum minorum lij, videlicet 
Item, fratribus Carmelitis xl., videlicit, pro pitancia 
Item, fratribus Augustinianis I., videlecet, pro pitancia 
Item, fratribus de Cruce xiiij., videlicet 


a — 


““Expensa facta circa sepulturam Johanais Knokyn, per fratrem 


XXXIXS. 111j@. 


xs. vd. 


xvjd. 

vj/t. vjs. 
x1jd, 
CVIIjs. jd. 


XVIj5. vid. 
XLijs. jd. 
XVJs. viljd. 
iis. viijd. 





Item, in oblacionibus, computatis paucis denariis 
qui defuerunt in recepcione pecunie apud 
Westmonasterium _... vs. vd. 
Item, pro vectura fratrum inter L ondon’ et W estm’ 
pro pecunia optinenda ad acca predicte 


negocia peragenda_... wis jd. 
Summa, xXYZ7. MIS. ‘ijd” 


There were also other costs: 63s. for the journey of the Con- 
fessor, with companion, horses, and servants, from Canterbury to 
London, and his return to the King, by Dover, over sea to 
Whitsand (Wissant) and to Pyxteny (Picquigny), all which 
occupied twelve days ; and a bay horse was bought at London 
for the companion for 4/ 13s. 4¢. The Confessor received from 
the Exchequer, 20/7, June 19th, and 12/, June 21st, and paid back 
the surplus, July Ist, at Amiens. 

RAYMUND PALMER, O.P. 


(To be continued.) 
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fLope. 


(From the German of Schiller.) 


ULL oft of a happier future day, 
We find men dreaming and speaking ; 


For some golden end, on their weary way, 

We see them eagerly seeking. 
The world grows old and grows young once more, 
But man hopes for happier days in store. 


‘Tis hope that maketh life’s morning bright, 
In the heart of the boy we find it ; 

It gladdens youth with its magic light, 
And the grave can never bind it: 

For there man resteth his weary head, 

3ut he writes up Hope o’er his narrow bed. 


Hope is no empty fleeting cloud, 

No dream of fools impassioned ; 
In the heart of man it cries aloud, 

“ For better things are we fashioned :” 
And the word that inward voice hath spoken 
To the hoping soul, sha!l ne’er be broken. 


W. H. KENT. 


vd 
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THE COLLEGIAN. 


e GREAT name from among the great names of our 

Catholic Colleges has shot away into space. Oscott is 
no more. Quite unexpectedly, with no rumour of the change 
reaching the outside world, it has quietly been struck off the 
list, and been metamorphosed into a Diocesan Seminary. The 
transformation has not been exaggerated. Distinctly the Bishop 
of Birmingham speaks in his letter to Monsignor Souter of the 
pain which it gives him to “erase Oscott from the roll of Catholic 
Colleges.” There was a time when Oscott rose head-and- 
shoulders above nearly all its rivals in its successful struggles in 
the cause of a gentle education. The best names among 
Catholics have some time or other found their way there ; and 
the enthusiasm with which it came in after life to be regarded by 
its sons, bordered on the illimitable. Its successes in the field 
of London University were great, and, among other titles to 
celebrity, the funeral oration of one of its Presidents was written 
by Cardinal Newman. The first Plenary Council, the occasion 
of that other sermon by the same Prelate—the “Second Spring”— 
was held there, and it would not be unfitting now, when its 
cloisters are on the eve of closing to any save the cassocked 
candidate of the priesthood, to recall the words in which the 
College was then described :— 


“‘T see,” one is supposed to say, who looked forward prophetically to 
the Synod from the past of the Birmingham Diocese, ‘‘a bleak mount, 
looking upon an open country, over against that huge town, to whose 
inhabitants Catholicism is of so little account. I see the ground 
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marked out and an ample enclosure made ; and plantations are rising 
there, clothing and circling in the space. And there, on that high spot, 
far from the haunts of men, yet in the very centre of the island, a large 
edifice, or rather pile of edifices, appears, with many fronts and courts, 
and long cloisters and corridors, and storey upon storey. And there it 
rises, under the invocation of the same sweet and powerful name which 
has been our strength and consolation in the valley. I look more 
attentively at that building, and I see it is fashioned on that ancient 
style of art which brings back the past, which had seemed to be perish- 
ing from off the face of the earth, or to be preserved only as a curiosity, 
or to be imitated only as a fancy. I listen, and I hear the sound of 
voices, grave and musical, renewing the old chant, with which Augustine 
greeted Ethelbert in the free air upon the Kentish strand. It comes 
from a long procession, and it winds along the cloisters. Priests and 
Religious, theologians from the schools, and Canons from the Cathedral, 
walk in due precedence. And then there comes a vision of well-nigh 
twelve mitred heads ; and last I see a Prince of the Church, in the royal 
dye of empire and of martyrdom, a pledge to us from Rome of Rome’s 
unwearied love, a token that that godly company is firm in Apostolic 
faith in hope.” 


The result of the unexpected step which has reduced this 
mixed College to a Seminary has been, as might have been sup- 
posed, to cause extreme pain to the authorities, who appear to 
have received the blow quite unexpectedly. The following letter 
is the form in which the Bishop conveyed the decision to the 


President, Monsignor Souter :— 


My dear Monsignor,—During the last few months various circum- 
stances have combined to direct my attention to the subject of the 
education of our aspirants to the priesthood. As the matter is one that 
vitally affects the College over which you preside, it is my duty to make 
known to you the conclusion at which I have arrived. 

Ever since the Seminary of St. Bernard was founded in 1873 we have 
felt the difficulty of supplying the material for the two schools of theology 
at Olton and Oscott. Of late the anomaly of maintaining a double staff 
and two bodies of students has been only more apparent ; and the con- 
viction has been forced upon me that sooner or later the unification of 
the two schools was inevitable. When therefore it became necessary 
to choose between the two, the advantage was manifestly on the side of 
Oscott, and Oscott has been selected as the permanent home of the 
Diocesan Seminary. It was founded, as you know, primarily for the 
purpose of educating priests for the central district. It is true it was 
also intended to serve for the education of the laity ; and this double 
purpose was subsequently approved by the Holy See as a provisional 
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arrangement until such time as we had means to establish separate 
schools for clergy and laity. But we can no longer plead inability to 
maintain a Diocesan Seminary according to the mind of the Church. 
Now the mind of the Church is clear. She will have aspiranis to the 
priesthood provided with such an education and training in a congenial 
atmosphere, and with such surroundings as will afford a reasonable hope 
that they will come forth not merely possessing the requisite technical 
knowledge, but thoroughly imbued with the priestly spirit, and fully 
equipped for their work. Hence she will not tolerate the existence of 
a lay College within the walls of a Seminary, especially in a country like 
this where Colleges for the laity abound. 

This decision will, I fear, cause you serious disappointment, and give 
pain to your excellent body of clergy and students, and to many friends 
of the College outside who may fail to see why it cannot continue to 
discharge its twofold function as heretofore. But my duty to the 
diocese, and loyal obedience to the dictates of the Church in the dis- 
charge of that duty, must outweigh every other consideration. And it 
is this sense of duty alone that has nerved me for the painful task of 
closing to the laity the doors of my own A/ma Mater, and erasing from 
the roll of Catholic Colleges one which can boast such a glorious record 
of useful service, and one with whose history, extending over well-nigh a 
century, are bound up such distinguished names in every profession and 
sphere of life. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that this resolution has been taken not 
without mature deliberation and consultation with the Cathedral 
Chapter and other friends of the College. 

You are hereby authorised to take such measures as, with the 
consideration for the interests of all parties concerned, you judge 
expedient for giving effect to this decision, 

I pray to God to bless you, and remain, 


My dear Monsignor, your devoted servant in Jesus Christ, 


+ Epwarp, Bishop of Birmingham. 





THE reply of Monsignor Souter, a kind of public circular, 
conveyed his views of the matter to his friends, and ran as 
follows :— 


Dear Sir,—The enclosed letter from the Bishop of Birmingham will 
explain why I have to notify to the friends of St. Mary’s, Oscott, that the 
College is about to be closed to lay students. 

It is no part of my duty to discuss the wisdom of the decision that 
has been come to. I have merely to state that, in accordance with his 
Lordship’s directions, after the present term St. Mary’s will be open to 
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receive ecclesiastical students only. Naturally, nothing remains for me 
but to tender my resignation, and to thank the parents and friends of 
the students who have during the past five years been confided to my 
care, for much personal kindness and even friendship which I have met 
with at their hands. I owe it to them to say how much I regret that it 
should be deemed necessary to close this old “ historic College ” to their 
sons ; and I owe it to myself and to my collegiate staff to affirm that 
nothing in the internal condition of the College, or of its studies, or of its 
finances, has contributed to a change which so many will deplore. On 
the contrary, never has there been more harmony amongst the officials, 
never more activity in the matter of public examinations, or greater 
ease as regards the financial position of the College, than at present. 

It is further due to myself to state that when, on the occasion of our 
Jubilee celebration last year, the Oscotian Society signalised the event 
by the munificent donation of £1,000 to the College, I had not the 
faintest suspicion that we were on the eve of so important a change in 
the destinies of St. Mary’s. 

Under the somewhat trying circumstances in which I and those who 
are associated with me are suddenly placed, we have thought it advisable 
to close the academic year without Exhibition or Society Meeting. It 
has cost me much to come to this decision; but I feel that you will 
agree with me that it is not open to me to adopt any other course. 

Once more thanking you for the kind confidence placed in me, 


I remain yours very sincerely, 
J. H. Sourer. 





AND so, it may be supposed, the matter ends; with a sigh over 
the grave of Oscott, and a pride in the work which it has 
done for us. The greatest glories of the College were indeed 
over before it was consigned to the Colleges of the past. It 
was no longer the exclusive home of Catholic blue blood, as it 
had boasted in the days of its excessive splendour. Such 
magnificence is not good for man or school, and the Oratory, 
Fort Augustus, and other institutions of a similar kind sprang 
up to preserve the balance of the universe. Nevertheless, at 
the time of its demise, its work, though humbler, was useful; 
that its work as a Diocesan Seminary will be more useful, may 
not be doubted. Yet a flutter of grief and regret for the 
slaughter of an innocent certainty, to be exchanged for a 
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probably more advantageous uncertainty, is not after all 
unnatural. Andi still more natural will be the wail of woe which 
vill arise as its coranach from many homes in England and 
abroad, and from one seat, at least, on the Conservative benches 
of the House of Commons. There are glories even in death. 
Thus a perfectly orthodox grief may be entertained over a 
change which is for the interests of the Catholic priesthood in 
England. The Bishop of Birmingham has himself set the 
example; and where Bishops lead the way, members of 
Parliament need not fear to tread; and not only members of 
Parliament—the whole English Catholic world. 





THE school at Ramsgate has a new head. After a life 
of astonishing vicissitudes, Father Jerome Vaughan has received 
at the hands of the Congregation which he has recently joined 
the mark of confidence which has placed him in the most 
responsible position in relation to the school that it is possible 
for man to hold. From the English Benedictine cloisters of 
Downside and Belmont, Father Vaughan retired to the snows of 
a Scotch valley after building there a most stately monastery 
by the banks of a Scotch lake and nestled among the bleaknesses 
of innumerable hills. Then he left his Scotch Abbey to new 
Superiors, and toiled to Monte Cassino where he lived for a year. 
Illness and physical suffering came to him there, and when they 
had drawn their forces from his frame, he took his de- 
cision to join the Cassinese Congregation of the Primitive 
Observance. Then he withdrew to its chief house, among the 
solitudes of Subiaco ; to the monastery that crowns a summit 
running sheer to a gorge once filled by a lake where St. Placid 
was saved by a miracle from drowning, where the Gothic chapel 
is an excavation of the living rock, and where the traditions of 
the Benedictine Order are a living organisation. A retreat 
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among these solitudes formed the preliminary to a return to 
England after a year-and-a-half of absence. Before Ramsgate, 
Father Vaughan was entrusted with the preaching of a Lent at 
Plymouth, where the conversions were numberless. Then he 
was appointed head of St. Augustine’s School, where none who 
know him doubt that he will throw all his wonderful energy 
into the work which he has undertaken. 





ACCORDINGLY, a practical proof of it was given in the field day 
held a week or two ago at Ramsgate. The day was fine, the 
gathering was distinguished, and Father Jerome Vaughan made 
a notable speech. He referred with some scorn to the mushroom 
institutions which spring up in a night and have no foundation 
worth mentioning upon which to work. On the,other hand, 
institutions which have worked for long unseen may venture to 
put out feelers and blossom into green branches, and Ramsgate, 
he suggested, was an institution of this kind. He drew all the 
alluring advantages of Ramsgate, physical and intellectual, and 
trusted that the future motto of the school would be what evi- 
dently its past motto had been—¢horough. At allevents, Father 
Jerome Vaughan may, I think, be trusted to make it as thorough 
as his capabilities for thoroughness—which appear to be limit- 
less—are able to do. His experiences in working a school in 
the North will stand him now in good stead, and even, what 
a while ago I lamented—the dissolution of Oscott—may fall out 
to the additional glory of Ramsgate and its new Rector. 
And from Father Jerome Vaughan it is an easy leap to Fort 
Augustus—that most elegant of educational shells. And if 
before, its solemn cloisters and airy light dormitories, luxurious 
library, and healthy, long-windowed study- hall were most 
graceful, now that during the past few months the whole has 
been filled in its darkness by the softness of the electric light, 
its physical charms, at least by night, are increased manifold. 
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EVERY well-defined remembrance of happiness in youth or boy- 
hood gets a filling in of colour, a softening down of harshness, 
a mellowing fulness of pleasurably growing recollection, as the 
years touch the hair with white, and creep into the ruddiness and 
vigour of manhood. And thus, when many days have passed, 
what was mere commonplace and unmarked pleasure grows to 
a keenness that is none the less delightful because it is vi- 
carious. An old alumnus of Ushaw has recently published a 
work on his recollections of his old school, full of this poetry of 
old-age memories if not of a pleasant style of writing. But so 
tender will be the remembrances which its pages call up to 
all who have lived to learn their lesson of letters, joy, tears, and 
faith at Ushaw, that to one class of readers—probably the only 
class for which it was intended—it will come, perhaps to be 
smiled over, but none the less, in a manner, to be cherished as a 
storehouse of many recollections of those most innocent days 
of young boyhood. Many recollections of the long lights 
of the summer days, when the games were prolonged till late, 
and the early darknesses of winter, when the fire-gatherings 
were filled with the empty jest and foolish quarrel, so pathetic 
in the memory of boys; recollections in which individualised 
scenes of exhibition days, and the excitement of prize expecta- 
tions, of languid play in the long holidays of summer, of crowds 
and warm feeling on the Catte party game days, and the 
innumerable scrapes and kicks, will take a prominent part. 
There will be memories of friends who were to the young mind 
that was learning the griefs and delights of friendship and 
communication, the whole universe ; remembrances of walks 
by the lake, in the solemn cloisters, of holiday partings—and 
with them the present sudden sense of bereavement, and the 
rising of a crowd of half-forgotten faces, not reproaching their 
seldom place in the thoughts, for life’s duties were else too 
heavy for a responsible soul, but whispering mysteries of future 
meetings. For all these things the author of this little volume 
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may be thanked. He is warm-hearted, and will be pleased to 
follow the success of his intentions; and perhaps the over- 
lading burden of quotation is characteristic, too, and not to be 
foregone; characteristic of a fading race, who took their 
prominent part in the educational beginnings of this generation. 
The power of a tender remembrance is to the future as strong 
as to the past, and its influence is beneficial. 
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The Catholic Erchange and Mart. 


N response to a request coming from many quarters, a Catholic 
5 Exchange and Mart has been opened in MERRY ENGLAND for 
the practical convenience of the Catholic public, as well as to relieve 
the universal human distaste for monotony, even of possession. Any 
person desiring to buy, sell, or barter things ecclesiastical or profane, 
artistic or animal, musical or mineral, vegetable or literary, valuable or 
common, is now able to place himself in communication with an ap- 
propriate public. 





RULES. 


Correspondents sending for printed insertion announcements of articles they desire to 
buy, sell, or exchange, must accompany each announcement with three penny stamps. 

Correspondents who prefer to use a pseudonym instead of their real name are at 
liberty to do so. 

Answers to all such announcements can be addressed direct to advertisers who give 
their real names and addresses, while replies to other advertisements must be ad- 
dressed to the pseudonym, care of the Editor of MERRY ENGLAND, 43, Essex Street, 





Strand, W.C., unless the real address of the pseudonym Is given. 
’ 9 


Letters intended 


to be forwarded by the Editor must in all cases be accompanied by a stamped 


envelope. 


No parcels of any kind must be sent to or through the Office of MERRY ENGLAND. 
The proprietors do not hold themselves responsible for any packet so forwarded. 

The carriage of articles sent on approval, or for exchange or sale, will be a matter 
of private arrangement between the transacting parties. 

The latest day for receiving insertions is the 17th of the preceding month. 





SMALL CHURCH ORGAN. — Neat 
appearance, sweet and powerful tone; 
two manuals; stops, principal 4 ft., open 
diapason 8 ft., flute 4 ft., stop diapason 
8 ft., swell to great; height 8 ft. 9 in., 
width 4 ft. 5in., depth 2 ft., with pedals 
4 ft. 1 in. Net price £35; packing and 
carriageat purchaser’s cost. Apply, Very 
Rev. FATHER GUARDIAN, The Mon- 
astery, Upton, London, E. 

SOCKS AND STOCKINGS.—Good and 
cheap machine-knit socks and _ stock- 
ings in great variety, made in Work 
School for Catholic girls. Special reduc- 
tion for Charitable Institutions. Apply 
to Miss G. PLOWDEN, 23, Wood Road, 
Pontypridd, South Wales. 

SHAWLS.—Eis wool shawls, 25 inches 
square. Apply M., 16, Queen Street, 
Colchester. 

CruciFIX,—A very fine old bronze 
crucifix, figure 12in.; oak cross, £8 10s. 
Apply to DEMos. 

THE MONTH.— Would send 7Zye 
Month, from August, a week after pub- 
lication, for half-price and postage ; or 
would accept something in exchange. 
Apply Cara. 


PIANO.—Wanted to hire, for a small 
monthly sum, an upright piano. This would 
suit anyone who might want to warehouse 
their instrument, as it would be kept in 
tune and save expense. Careful small 
family with no children. Good references. 
Address MUSICIAN, c/o The Westminster 
Press, 333, Harrow Road, London, W. 


PORTRAITS OF LORD BEACONSFIELD. 
—Wanted any portraits of above; large 
and small; pencil sketches, etc.; with 
history attached to each if possible. 
Apply YOUNG ENGLAND. 


FLOWERS FOR LONDON CHURCHES. 
—Will Catholics living in the country 
charitably send a basket of flowers weekly 
to some poor churches in London for the 


Altar? Particulars on applying to 
KRANSOMER. 
Toys, PicTuRE Books, ETc. — Any 


broken toys, old picture and story books, 
puzzles and games, will be gratefully re- 
ceived on behalf of the little inmates of 
the only Catholic Deafand Dumb Asylum 
in England, at ST. JOHN’s INSTITUTION, 
Boston Spa, Tadcaster, Yorkshire. 
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CuuRCH ARTICLES, ETC.—A beautiful 
Carrara marble statue of the Immaculate 
Conception, executed at Rome, 3 ft. 6 in. 
high, on handsome pedestal ; sacrificed 
for debt, £55 cash. Calvary Group, terra 
cotta, coloured, most artistic work, about 
18in. high; £4. Prie dieu, Italian inlaid 
workmanship, figures, lilies, vines, etc., 
with four drawers in front lined with 
crimson plush : only £30 for cash. Oil 
painting (Old Italian School) of St. 
Francis of Assisi, about 3 feet by 23, in 
carved frame, black and gold, £25; also 
another to match, of the Agony in the 
Garden, same price ; also cabinet ‘* Ecce 
Homo,” heavy old gilt frame, 2 feet by 
14, £10 10s.; also Crucifixion (small 
altar-piece) about 6 feet by 3, 440; also 
two Angels, in real ebony frames, by 
Fra Angelico, not supposed to be origi- 
nals, £5 5s. each. Beautiful chalice, 
solid silver, chased, inlock-up leathercase, 
£18. And several other articles for 
church and private use. All to be sold 
by a priest in difficylties. | Address, 
MISSIONARIUS, Jerry England, 43, 
Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 

CHAIRS.—One wicker armchair and 
one American rocking chair wanted, 
secondhand. Apply CHAIRLEsS. 

PAINTING. —A fine oil painting (on 
canvas) of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour; size 26 by 18; very cheap, 
£3 10s. Apply NIAGARA. 

STamMps.—The Rev. Father Roosmalen, 
of Handsworth, near Sheffield, offers two 
collections of 2,000 varieties of postage 
stamps in a Permanent Universal Album, 
each for only £8, worth three times that 
amount ; he submits also sheets of stamps 
for approval. 

LIFE OF CARDINAL NEWMAN. — 
Wanted to purchase, large paper edition 
of John Oldcastle’s ‘* Life of Cardinal 
Newman.” E.V.B., 3, Woodfield Place, 
Harrow Road, London, W. 

STATUES.—A very fine marble statue 
of the Immaculate Conception, 42 
in. high, £35; original price £60. 
Apply Lourbes. — Calvary group 
in bronze, extreme height 42 in., 
80 guineas ; original price 100 guineas. 
A Calvary group (Munich), _ origin- 
ally the property of the late Miss 
Hales ; price £6 tos. A Calvary group 
(after Munich model), figures 34 ft. high ; 
oak cross 10 ft.; coloured ; to be sold for 
415 15s. Apply to ARTIST, care of 
Messrs. BURNS and OATEs, 28, Orchard 
Street, W. 
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WANTED (either new or second-hand), 
Volumes ITI., [V., V.of Montalembert’s 
‘*Monks of the West.” SISTERS OF 
NAZARETH, Nazareth House, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

ALTAR-PIECE.—Wanted to. sell or 
exchange, a magnificent Old Master, 
containing seven life-sized figures, in- 
cluding Virgin and Child, St. Joseph, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Clare, 
and Charlemagne; suitable for altar- 
piece ; in handsome frame. From the 
collection of Miss Hales, of Canterbury. 
Price £25. Apply to GENTLEWOMAN, 
care of Messrs. BURNS and OATEs, 
28, Orchard Street, London, W. 

BENEDICTION VESTMENTS.—A set of 
white royal silk Gothic vestments, silk 
orpheries, richly embroidered centre and 
crown ends, etc.; lined red cashmere ; 
to be sold fora lady, £10; cost £12 Ios. 
Also a Benediction veil, £2 10s. Apply 
LAbY. 

VESTMENTS.—-A very handsome High 
Mass set of vestments (white and gold), 
richly embroidered orpheries, hood, etce., 
a little soiled, to be sold for £603; cost 
100 guineas. Two white silk dalmatics 
(soiled) for £8. Vestments, various 
colours, Roman, French, Gothic, and 
Renasc, shape, with richly embroidered 
crosses and _ pillars (soiled), reduced 
prices, half cost, £7 10s., £8 Ios., 
etc. A very handsome set of crimson 
velvet Roman trimmed with real gold 
lace, etc.; original cost 16 guineas; to 
be sold for £10. A few Benediction 
veils (embroidered) at greatly reduced 
prices; from 50s. and upwards. A _ fine 
Roman alb, reduced price £6 6s. 
Apply PRESBYTER. 

ALTAR-PLATE.--A_ very fine silver 
chalice and paten, richly chased(Roman), 
in case; for a Charity. Price £20. 
Apply SACERDOs. 

BisHorp DANELL.—-A portrait of the 
late Bishop Danell, of Southwark, in 
water-colour ; in oval oak gilt mount and 
oak frame; £3 3s. Apply Episcopus. 

kinG.—A gentleman’s gold mourning 
ring, price 20s. For a charitable pur- 
pose. Apply CARITAS. 

TEA OR BREAKFAST SERVICE. — 
Wanted, old fashioned china tea or 
breakfast service. Must not be ex- 
pensive. With china teapot to match 
preferred. Apply HOUSEWIFE. 

CRYSTAL MARKING PEN. — Wanted 
o know where this kind of pen can be 
ought. Apply CAREFUL. 
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No, 7. JULY, 1889. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates’ 
Monthly List. 


Ready during July. 
The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy deposed by Queen 


Elizabeth, with fuller Memoirs of its Last Two Survivors. By the kev. T. E. 
BRIDGETT, C.SS.R., and the late Rev. T. F. KNox, D.D., of the London 
Oratory. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


The Garden of Divine Love. By the Rev. James A. Mattus, 
O.P. Complete Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Before Our Lord came. An Old Testament History for Little 
Children. By Lady AMABEL KERR. Well illustrated. 


Manual of the Third Order of St. Norbert. Compiled by 


the Rev. MARTIN GEUDENS, Canon Regular of the Order of Prémontré. 


Little Flowers of St. Francis. Translated from the Italian by 
a Religious of the Franciscan Convent, Bayswater, and Edited by the CARDINAL 
ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, <A new [dition. 


Prayers for Mass. By Sainr Lronarp of Port Maurice. 








In the Press, and in Preparation. 


The Poor Sisters of Nazareth. A Descriptive Sketch of Con- 
vent Life. By ALick MEYNELL, and profusely illustrated with drawings 


especially made by GEORGE LAMBERT. Large quarto, boards, price 2s, 6d. 


The Perfection of Man by Charity: A Spiritual Treatise. By 
the Rev. FATHER REGINALD BUCKLER, O.P. 
History of the Seven Holy Founders of the Order of the 


Servants of Mary. By the Rev. S. M. LEpoux, of the same Order. 


Ritus Servandus in Expositione et Benedictione Sanctissimi Sacra- 
menti ex Decreto XXIII. N4 Concilii Provincialis Westmonasteriensis I. ubique 
in Anglia adhibendus. New and enlarged Edition, recently approved by the 

Bishops of England. 





Che Lyceum. 
CONTENTS FOR JULY 3 
. Framing the American Constitution. | 5. Our Martyrs. 
. The Slave Trade in Africa. 6. Misapplied Aésthetics. 
» Religion in Politics. 7. Dostoiewski and his Works. 
. Plantation Schemes in Ireland. . Mr. O’Grady’s Hugh O'Donnell, 





eWN 


g. Reviews, &e. 
SUBSCRIPTION §/- PER ANNUM POST-FRER, 
*,." Subscriptions received by Messrs. Burne & Oates, 








London 28, Orchard Street, W., and 68, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
New Yorki 9, Barciay Street. 
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t? and the Psalms, do you ever read them 


i 
1 Millet, ‘*I get from them all that I do.” 
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** And the Bible, Francois, have you forgotten 
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** They are my br 


